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By EDWARD CHURCHILL 


RITING publicity for motion pic- 
tures finally became intolerable the 


other day after fourteen years of it. 
Only a few months ago I walked back into 
the same studio I walked out of years be- 
fore. That was the last straw, for it was 
only natural to ask oneself: 

“Why did I stand still for all these 
years?” 

The answer to the whole thing, in this 
case, was the song of the payroll. Now, the 
break has been made, there isn’t any pay- 
roll, and there’s a cabin in the mountains 
110 miles from Los Angeles, paid for and 
in need of some repair. 

The tragedy of it all is that I’m taking 
to the hills just about 15 years too late. 
Not too late because I’m “washed up,” but 
because I’ve more or less wasted about that 
many years, denying myself the joy of 
creation because I had to have that weekly 
check coming in. I’ve been pretty cowardly 
about the whole thing. 

The part-time record which I’ve achieved 
is the same as many of you. I’ve written 
nights and week-ends, and during vacations 
actually have given up a restful two weeks 
to pound out something or other instead. 
Writing, at times, has furnished relaxation 
and escape for me. 

The score is as follows : 

Two published novels 


of indifferent 
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quality; three produced screen plays, two 
of these in collaboration; seven G-man 
magazine novels; about 75 novelettes and 
short stories; some 150 fan magazine arti- 
cles, and about 150 aviation articles appear- 
ing in Look, Coronet, This Week, Flying 
and other magazines. 

Looking over the record, one finds it 
isn’t bad. But, by the same token, one can 
point to at least 100 writers of my own age 
—I’m now 4l1—who made their get-away 
from the payroll at a much earlier age and 
are now truly successful. 

I sold my first copy—a “filler” for Snappy 
Stories—when I was 20 years old, working 
for the Associated Press in Boston. I sold 
my first real short story when I was 21 
years old to “I Confess.” And, from that 
time on, I wrote whenever I had any time. 
During the first few years of my newspaper 
career I worked on the Peoria Star, the 
United Press in New York, the New York 
Evening Post and the New York Evening 
Graphic. 

Anyone will tell you that from five to 
ten years of newspaper work is great 
groundwork for a writing career. If I’d 
quit when I was 25 or even 30 years old, 
I’d probably had done all right in the fiction 
and article field. 

In 1927 I became advance man for the 
Gates Flying Circus. I traveled around the 
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country ahead of a bunch of airplanes, 
making advertising tie-ups, writing pub- 
licity copy, picking fields, supervising a bill- 
poster, making hotel reservations and order- 
ing gas and oil. 

I remember, in the fall of 1928, a girl 
who associated my name with one of the 
more prominent Churchills, and therefore 
asked me if I wrote. I replied: 

“T’m not writing now, but if you'll look 
in the April issues of the flying magazines, 
you'll see my name.” 

I don’t know why I said that. However, 
a couple of months later, while still “on 
the road,” I whipped up my first aviation 
fiction story. I had 
different magazines when the April issues 
hit the stands. 

But I still hadn’t wised up to myself. 
George Bruce, screen 
writer—no worthwhile pulp paper writer 
in America has forgotten his amazing pro- 
ductivity—started at about the same time 
I did. He got himself a hideout, a couple 
of electric typewriters and whaled the day- 
lights out of them. Today he is a highly 


two stories in two 


now a_ successful 


successful screen writer, and is working at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. said, “I 
want to write,” and he wrote. 

I said, “I want to write, but- 


George 
99 


Nor am I saying that had I quit press- 
agentry when George did I’d be as famous 
as he is today. I merely contend that I 
made a sap out of myself for not trying. 

I recall that in the spring and summer 
of 1928 I made $100 a week when I went 
back to the New York Evening Graphic 
in a weak moment, and that during the six 
month period I worked for The Graphic 
and for Ivan R. Gates, who had started to 
build aircraft, I made $100 per week on the 
side writing fiction and articles. Other 
writers, who had set their goals, were mak- 
ing three and four cents a word and I, the 
in-and-outer, never got over two cents. 

That I sold as well as I did was due to 
the efforts of Leo Margulies, editorial di- 
rector of Standard Magazines. Leo, in 
those days, was one of the finest agents in 
the business. From the time I met him in 
1924 until today, 20 years later, he has 
always advised me to write. He has always 
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been my good and staunch friend, even in 
the face of my addiction to the payroll 
habit which, like taking drugs, becomes a 
disease. 

In the summer of 1929 I went out with 
the Empire Air Circus. I made $5,000 and 
finished the season with a surplus which 
would allow me plenty of time to write. 
But, no. I ran like a frightened rabbit back 
to the New York Evening Graphic and 
remained there until Clyde Pangborn and 
Hugh Herndon asked me to take over the 
publicity and exploitation of The Flying 
Fleet, another aerial barnstorming outfit. 

After being cracked up in a parachute 
jump I retired from aviation and went to 
work on a novel. It was never published 
and never will be, because it wasn’t well 
written in the first place and because it long 
since has lost its timeliness. And here, good 
readers, is a tip that you can remember as 
long as you will live—if you will. 

Retiring to write a novel, when you 
haven’t sold at least one, is on the fool- 
hardy side. Suppose you have only small 
capital. You are emersed in creative effort 
aimed directly at completing your work. 
You give it to an agent, and for months it 
languishes. By this time you are exhausted 
mentally and financially. You are ripe to 
resume that payroll habit—and you do. 
You can’t resist it in your weakened con- 
dition. 

That’s what I did—wound up on the 
staff of a motion picture trade magazine. 
And, at about that time—1930-31—-started 
writing fan magazine articles. These are 
personality stories and symposiums basec 
on the private and professional lives of the 
motion picture players. Incidentally, it is 
a very good field. In my spare time I have 
taken out at least $15,000 in the pasc 14 
years. Some writers make from $7,500 to 
$10,000 a year devoting all their time to 
the job. 

I had a fling at motion picture writing, 
but came in the back door. I had only an 
unpublished novel and a few short stories 
and articles to my credit, and had no agent. 
I was simply hired, allowed to languish on 
the payroll for about nine months and then 
was fired due to one of those frequent 
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Hollywood events—‘‘a change of adminis- 
tration.” 

By this time I had “novelitis.” Every 
time I turned around I was beginning a 
new novel. The depression was on, but 
that didn’t bother me. Book publishers were 
having a terrible struggle to exist, and that 
didn’t bother me, either. I was sold on the 
fact that I was a great novelist and, de- 
pression or no depression, all the readers 
in the world were waiting for me. I’d im- 
proved somewhat but two of the novels 
escaped being books. 

Fan magazine articles paid me while I 
labored on novels about $55 per week. My 
obligations included rent, car payments and 
alimony, so it isn’t hard to understand why 
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I got the yen for the payroll needle again. 

So I went onto a publicity payroll ! 

At this point, the fun really began. As 
it was during the depression, layoffs were 
frequent. While actually working as a pub- 
licity man I wrote and delivered a screen- 
play on order. During layoffs I wrote fan 
magazine articles, fiction—I’d turned now 
to detective stories—and ghosted the life 
story of a motion picture star whose light 
was fading. The New York Daily Mirror 
serialized it and paid $550. I was set up 
as western representative of a national 
broadcasting company which was to com- 
pete with existing networks but never ma- 
terialized. I swung wildly with everything 
I had but never hit anything. I worked on 
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a screen play for one film company and 
they decided not to produce it. I’d be 
getting hungry and a magazine check would 
come in. I’d be desperate and I’d be 
called back to do publicity. 

Finally, in 1935, I felt I couldn’t take it 
any longer. I had to be a writer. So I 
dashed to New York City, wrote principally 
for Leo Margulies, doing his lead “G-men” 
stories and other work. Also writing 
“G-men” with me was George Fielding 
Eliot. 

The fiction cure for payrollitis lasted 
from September 1935 until June 1936, when 
I got a publicity offer with a major studio 
which again, I couldn’t resist. 

Remember, please, that all this time I 
was on publicity payrolls I was a salaried 
man doing something I didn’t want to do 
and was denying myself something which I 
did want to do just because I had a beauti- 
ful, wide yellow streak down my back! 

From 1936 until 1941 I quit that payroll 
three times. I was beginning to get smart 
but not smart enough, The first time I 
left it I averaged about $100 per week 
writing fiction and articles, but I was so 
busy buying automobiles, airplanes and 
houses that I always had to go back! Be- 
tween 1936 and 1941 I bought, flew and 
sold three airplanes. I had a new car every 
year. I built a house, sold it, and built 
another one in a very exclusive residential 
district. 

The second time I went out as a 100% 
free-lancer, I averaged $125 a week. That 
was in 1939 and I did so well because I had 
recovered from my “novelitis” and was 
concentrating on small checks—articles for 
fan magazines and aviation magazines and 
pulp shorts and novelettes. It was during 
this period that I learned that a story orig- 
inally written for the slicks, and rejected 
with a personal letter, would go to the 
pulps with slight doctoring. 

But, instead of getting smart and stick- 
ing to writing, I took another profitable 
publicity job. This lasted until 1941, when 
I went into my own publicity venture and 
at the same time wrote aviation articles. and 
fan magazine articles and at the same time 
sold two screen plays. 

A kindly physician told me to lay off 


before I either busted something or wore 
something out. 

In the spring of 1942 I quit publicity 
and started flying, feeling that I might be 
of more service to my country doing this. 
I wound up with a medical discharge and 
landed a job writing speeches for the presi- 
dent and the chairman of the board of an 
airframe manufacturing company—one of 
the three biggest in the world. 

I soon found out that it wasn’t motion 
picture publicity which “griped” me. It 
was any kind of publicity at all. And it 
wasn’t the fact that it was publicity. It 
might have been selling shoes or farming 
or being a professional football player. 
Nothing would ever satisfy me until I 
started to write, and kept on writing. 

Money didn’t enter into the equation, 
either. I had plenty of money for all the 
needs of myself and my wife. 

I wrote for three weeks after leaving the 
aircraft manufacturing concern. I sold a 
novelette for $100, an article to Flying for 
$50, and an article to Coronet for $150. 
That averaged $100 a week and I wasn’t 
even trying. 

Then came a very fine offer for a public- 
ity job with a motion picture company— 
the same one mentioned at the opening of 
this article. The pay was more than twice 
I had received eight years before. The 
hours were easier. The work was lighter. 
But the job was the same. I stuck it out 
for three months, knowing in my heart I 
couldn’t last. 

One Sunday afternoon my wife and I 
walked by a real estate office. We stopped, 
turned back, went in and said in unison: 

“Sell our house.” 

Then we sold the furniture and got the 
cabin at Big Bear City, California, No 
sooner had we done this than in came the 
biggest offers for publicity work I’d ever 
received. I turned down two in succession. 
I told my wife: 

“T think I’m finally cured. I think the 
habit is broken.” 

And it is. We live among the pines. I 
write, maintaining a regular schedule. I 
go down to Los Angeles to gather material 
twice a month. At 41, fifteen years after 
I should have broken away, I’ve accom- 
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plished it—and I am really happy for the 
first time in my life. 

And now to a few words of advice, based 
on this panoramic study of a misguided 
career: 

1. If you want to write and feel sin- 
cerely that you can write, make your plan 
now to break away from a payroll. 

2. Don’t go off half-cocked, without 
prospects, but first sacrifice leisure hours to 
the chore of heating up your typewriter. 
Establish your markets. 

3. Figure out every way possible to re- 
duce your expenses immediately, and get 
some money in the bank. 

4. Lay out a reduced budget for the first 
few months that you’ll be off a payroll. 








"The Selective Service Board has just checked our whole plant, sir— 
and who de you suppose turns out to be non-essential?" 


5. Forget about devoting all your time to 
writing a screenplay, a play or the “great 
American novel” and concentrate on the 
absolutely sure small checks, running from 
$25 to $150. 

6. Be sure that you have at least three 
dependable markets for the “small stuff” 
which will pay the rent and grocery bills. 

7. Don’t work too hard and “burn your- 
self out” but set aside time to play. 

And realize, as I didn’t when I was 26, 
that there is absolutely no satisfaction in 
doing something you don’t want to do be- 
cause “there’s more money in it.” The joy 
of achievement far surpasses any cash re- 
turn. 

(Continued on page 44) 














HEROINE FOR TONIGHT 


By FRANCES BUNN 


UTHORS are terrible liars. 
Take the case of a heroine—any 
heroine. Leslie, for example, as 
she is very apt to be called these days. 





Leslie is cool, pale perfection. Her 
hair is long and blonde and swirls around 
her shoulders. Her eyes are large and frank 
and blue—with just a fleck of green. Her 
skin is smooth and white as ivory, and her 
mouth—well, usually it’s frankly painted. 
It’s a little on the largish side, and it curves 
humorously at the corners. 

But that isn’t all. Leslie carries herself 
straight as an arrow. She has a high, round 
bosom, and practically no hips at all. Her 
legs are long and slim and lovely. She 
glides when she walks down the street, and 
she glides when she dances. And she dances 
extremely well. 


Men fall flat on their faces for her, 
though the only man who ever did, actually, 
was a University of Virginia freshman 
named Spike, who was a little high at the 
time. 


And in spite of her brush with higher 
education, her conversational gems include 
only such words as “sharp,” “smooth,” 
“wonderful” and “grim.” She can’t remem- 
ber if it’s Dali or Saroyan who makes those 
weird paintings, and she always misspells 
“niece.” 


She owns two silk pairs of panties, one 
of which she washes in the bathroom relig- 
iously every night—except Saturday maybe. 
She also has two pairs of stockings—ray- 
ons, mind you, which bag at the knees 
even as yours and mine. 


And then, when she finishes washing 
those panties and stockings, she creams her 
face, puts vaseline on her eyelashes and 
puts up her hair. She brushes a hundred 
licks a night, and she’s worried about the 
dark streak she’s getting over the right 
temple. 
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She sleeps with the windows closed, and 
she pulls the covers out at the bottom. She 
is also a hell of a bed maker, even though 
she had Nurses’ Aide training. 


And I suppose you could truthfully say 
she looks smooth in her clothes. She 
should. It took her exactly five years to 
find just the right bra, and she knows by 
now that her skirts have to be either pleat- 
ed or gored—that she can’t wear peplums, 
and anything but a V-neck makes her look 
positively matronly. 

And that impending matronly look makes 
her avoid chocolate malts like mad even 
though she adores them. She also adores 
hamburgers with onions, and Scotch. She 
also drinks beer when she has to, but beer 
makes her sleepy. 

She gets sleepy, too, at concerts and the 
opera. She took music lessons for nine 
years, and can now play the “Minuet in G” 
and a Chopin prelude. 

And it’s true that she dances beautifully. 
Only that frankly painted mouth usually 
leaves its mark on her man’s collar. And 
she hums while she’s dancing, and she 
hums just a speck off key. 

She’s doing something with a man nearly 
every night, though one of them has a 
tummy, and another has buck teeth and 
thinks she’s intellectual. 

But of course, she’s had her successes 
with men. Plenty of them have been in love 
with her one way or another, but usually, 
the ones she’s wanted, she couldn’t have. 
And she went tearing after the ones she 
wanted. 


As a matter of fact, she’s still tearing after 
them. Just last month she moved so she 
could live near Gordon Prescott. But Gor- 
don Prescott is being drafted next week, 
and I don’t see what any author can do 
about that. 
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BREAK IT UP! 


By ROBERT LESLIE BELLEM 


F OUR fraternal sins, perhaps the 

most glaring is triteness in dialogue. 

Oh brother, the things that come to 
editors between quotation marks! If peo- 
ple actually talked that way, deafness 
would be a blessing. 

If your stories contain boring conversa- 
tion, the thing to learn is best expressed 
in three little words: 

Break it up! 

Let me illustrate this point with a scene 
egotistically lifted from a novelette of mine, 
“Murder At Auction,’ which I sold to 
Hollywood Detective Magazine. The back- 
drop is an apartment where murder has 
recently been committed. The two char- 
acters on stage are John J. Horner, a studio 
sleuth, and his employer, Lew Quarrie, pro- 
duction chief of Epicure Pictures. Lew is 
fit to be tied because Horner has failed 
to do a certain job to which he was as- 
signed, and has just finished giving Horner 
a tongue-lashing. Horner resents this. 

Here’s how it might have been written, 
God forbid; in which case my editor 
would justifiably have blown his top: 

Horner was angry. “You cannot 
talk to me that way,” he thundered. 
“You have browbeaten me ever since I 
first went to work for you, and I am 
getting tired of it. I am not your 
slave. I am no man’s slave. Effective 
immediately, kindly accept my resigna- 
tion. Good-bye.” 

“Please wait a minute,” Quarrie im- 
plored. “I did not intend to offend 
you or arouse your ire. You must not 
resign and leave me in this dreadful 
predicament, which is partly your fault. 

I need your help, desperately. Do you 

remember the auction sale to which I 

sent you this afternoon, at which time 

I instructed you to purchase a list of 

the late Don Ballantyne’s personal ef- 

fects? Well, you bought everything I 


asked for except one article, a lacquer 

box full of trinkets; but that was the 

very object I particularly wanted.” 

“Then you should have informed me 
of your desires,” Horner retorted. “I 
was under the impression that you 
merely desired a number of Ballantyne 
keepsakes and I had already purchased 
a vast quantity of them. So when some 
girl with black hair began bidding 
against me for the box and ran the 
price up to three hundred dollars, I 
decided to drop out. I took it upon 
myself not to spend your money, for 
what seemed to me a collection of use- 
less items.” 

“Useless items indeed!” Quarrie said 
in a horrified tone. “I did not tell you 
so at the time, but the box in question 
contained a large fortune in dia- 
monds.” 

Who, in real life, ever talked in such a 
manner? Certainly, not a studio dick and 
his superior. As I see it, dialogue serves 
two purposes. First, it gives forward mo- 
tion to the story; it is informative with 
regard to the plot. And second, it char- 
acterizes the speakers; it tags them for 
what they are. Therefore, since I had 
motion picture people on stage, not pedants, 
I handled the scene this way: 

“Sorry,” Horner said with deceptive 
meekness. ‘You mentioned a corpse?” 

“Yes. I—” 

“Then shove it up your nostrils. I 
resign.” 

Quarrie blocked him. 
do that to me. I need you 

“You need a lesson in civility.” 

“Civility be damned.” Quarrie then 
piously called on heaven to witness that 
he meant no offense to anyone, least of 
all to Horner. “Listen,” he said, “this 
is partly your fault anyhow, so you’ve 
got to help me.” 


“You can’t 
1? 
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“Ah?” 

“Yes. Remember that auction I sent 
you to attend today? The sale of Don 
Ballantyne’s personal effects?” 

“Of course I remember,” 
said. ‘Suppose you tell me 
you’re getting at?” 

“T’ll tell you. I gave you a list of 
certain things I wanted you to buy in 


Horner 
what 


for me—” 
“And I bought them. All except 
one.” 


“One!” Quarrie said in a tone of 
suppressed rage. “The one I really 
wanted.” 

Horner lifted a bushy 
brow. “A box full of trinkets 
trivia? Be serious.” 

“Look. Those other things I told 
you to bid on were merely blinds. It 
was the lacquer box I was particular 
about. And its contents.” 

“Then you should have let me in 
on the secret,” Horner said. (Here fol- 
lows a brief allusion to the brunette 
girl who had outbid him.) “I couldn’t 
see spending three centuries, even of 
your money, for a mass of junk.” 

“Junk!” Quarrie moaned, biting a 
fingernail and asking God to give him 
strength. “You call diamonds junk?” 
THERE, YOU see, I have broken up the 

dialogue and, I hope, used it for its two 
principal ends: to impart forward motion 
and expound the plot structure, and, at 
the same time, to characterize the men 
who do the talking. It has the phono- 
graphic quality of actual speech repro- 


duced. 
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OW do real people sound when they’re 

talking? They run words together, 
hastily and often sloppily according to 
geographical origins. Listen: you’re an 
insurance salesman calling at the office 
of one Cyrus Q. Doakes. You ask the 
gum-chewing lassie at the switchboard if 
you may see him, 

“T am sorry, but he is out,” is definitely 
not the way she would give you the 
brushoff. She’d do it this way: “I’m sorry, 
but he’s out.” That actually sounds like 


a receptionist, doesn’t it? 

Again, though, there are exceptions. A 
supercilious English butler would disdain 
such verbal infibulations. He would endow 
each separate syllable with its own ade- 
noidal value: “I am sorry, sir, but he is 
out.” Dialogue is a tag, among its other 
uses. 

I sedulously recommend to your atten- 
tion a recent detective novel by a friend 
of mine, Norbert Davis; a book called 
“Sally's In The Alley,’ published by Mor- 
row & Co. Bert Davis is a past master of 
screwball characters and equally delight- 
ful dialogue. Page after page of his opus 
is devoted to short, crisp speech. 

Or take Cleve F. Adams, who vaulted 
from the pulps to Cosmopolitan and who 
has a string of successful whodunit novels 
to his credit. Let’s open at random one 
of his best books, “Sabotage,” published by 
Dutton. On pages 76-77 we have the pro- 
tagonist, McBride, a private snoop, seeking 
an interview with a certain man. 

A middle-aged woman with a face 
like an axe said, “This is a survey of- 
fice. All our purchasing is done 
through—” 

“Thanks,” McBride said. “If I ever 
decide to become a salesman [ll let 
you know.” He laid one of his cards 
on the counter. “I want to see Car- 
michael.” 

“Mister Carmichael? 

“He’s just plain Carmichael to me,” 
McBride said. He smiled suddenly. 
“You can call him Mister if you want 
to.” 

(Presently McBride gains access to 
Carmichael’s private office and swag- 
gers forward, shoving a hand at the 
saturnine man who sits behind a mas- 
sive desk. ) 

“T’m McBride.” 

The man took the hand, shook it 
once, let it drop. “So what?” 

“Shall we talk a little bit?” 

“About what?” 

“About you and me and sudden 
death, maybe.” 

Dialogue has additional usages, over and 
above characterization or the forward 
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movement of your story. By means of talk 
placed in the mouths of your dramatis 
personae you can set the stage; create a 
feeling of time. Everybody is familiar with 
the old tried-and-true gambit whereby a 
story opens with the author’s statement: 
It was midnight, and Joe Bloke did thus- 
and-so. Well, for my money that stinks. 
A little ingenuity, and you can accomplish 
the same effect with dialogue and avoid 
triteness. May I blushingly allude once 
more to this “Murder At Auction” novel- 
ette of mine? I just finished writing it, 
so it’s fresh in my mind: 

“John J. Horner speaking,” he said 
indignantly into the telephone. “And 
if you think it’s funny to call a man 
after midnignt, I don’t.” 

The snappy, somewhat petulant voice 
of Lew Quarrie came to him over the 
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wire. “Omit the cracks. Are you 
dressed ?” 

“No, but my clothes are handy,’ 
Horner tinctured his truculence with 
just the proper shading of respect. 
‘“What’s the jam this time?” 

“Don’t ask questions. Drive to this 
address as fast as hell will let you. 
I’ll be waiting.” 

“With a load of grief, no doubt?” 

“With a corpse,” Quarrie said bit- 
terly, and hung up. 

THERE ARE, probably, a dozen better 
ways in which this could have been writ- 
ten. I live in constant dread that some 
bright new young fictioneer with sparkle 
in his eyes will discover some of those 
better ways and replace me in my en- 
trenched markets. Maybe you'll be the 
one, you heel. 


’ 





"Oh, Mr. Sampliner always does that when an author comes in 
with another super-man story." 








THE SCIENCE-FICTION FIELD 


By LEIGH 


AM sitting here staring my typewriter 

in the face, trying to think how to 

begin this article. There’s so much 
to be said about science-fiction. It’s ad- 
mittedly the screwball of the magazine 
family. It is also, regrettably, more or 
less a stepchild, inclined to be overlooked 
and even sneered at. Anyone who has 
taken the trouble to read a good science- 
fiction yarn, and read it honestly, knows 
that the field is no more worthy of con- 
tempt than the detective, adventure, west- 
ern, or any other — in fact, less, since 
pseudo-science books lure some very bright 
brains indeed, and names with strings of 
degrees flying after like tails on so many 
kites. 


I don’t know of any field of writing that 
offers more opportunity to the beginning 
writer; to the established man who wants a 
change; to any writer at all who has an 
imagination, a little tolerance, and the de- 
sire to have fun while he works. The rate 
of pay compares favorably with that in any 
other pulp group, and there is literally no 
limit to the adventures you can have. If 
you're tired of this planet, or system, or 
galaxy, throw it away and build a new one. 
You’re God, with all creation to play 
around in. 


They say you have to be a little crazy to 
write stf.* Well, maybe. But we don’t 
think we’re nuts. We think we’re imagina- 
tive, and forward-looking, and even some- 
times a little prophetic. Were we aston- 
ished at the War Department releases con- 
cerning the rocket gun, the jet-propelled 
plane, radar, and some other things they'll 
only hint at darkly? We were not. We've 
lived around those gadgets since we cut 
our teeth. 





*Stf, in the jargon of an ardent fandom, is 
a contraction of scientifiction and will be used 
therefore, if you don’t mind, because stf is easier 
to type. 
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Take a look at the plans for the house 
of the postwar future. Take a look at tele- 
vision, plastics, new surgery, new techniques 
in psychological living. All of them have 
been forecast, used, and re-used in the pages 
of the stf magazines. The brass hats al- 
ready are swiping our terminology! 


Maybe you’re one of those people who 
will say, “Oh, sure, they make a few good 
guesses and all that, but it’s still kid stuff. 
Nothing but a bunch of funny-looking mon- 
sters chasing around, or a Rube Goldberg 
machine that integrates fraldemors out of 
the palefranesus. Who wants that junk? 
An adult mind has to have something real 
to work on.” 


All right. Have you read the stories 
of Heinlein, De Camp, Hubbard, Leiber? 
The social histories of the future as they 
might well be written, with not one monster 
included. Have you read the exquisite other- 
world adventures of C. L. Moore, Kuttner’s 
psychological masterpieces, the emotional 
“contemporary” yarn like Bradbury’s “King 
of the Grey Spaces”? All of them as in- 
telligent, as finally written, as searching, and 
a darn sight more thought-provoking than 
most of what you read in the top slicks. 


Some of the greatest writers haven’t been 
above writing stf. H. G. Wells; Conan 
Doyle, even Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill—so you needn’t feel too snooty 
about it. The only measure of a man’s 
pride in his work is the excellence of it, and 
the only time anyone needs to be ashamed 
of writing science-fiction is when he writes 


it badly. 


I’m not saying that there isn’t childish 
stuff written and published. There is in 
every field of writing you can name. But 
too many people judge us all by the poorer 
comic strips. 


Why should we be apologetic when we 
say we write for the fantasy field? We have 
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Williamson. - We have Hamilton. We have 
Wellman. We had Abraham Merritt, rest 
his soul. Why should we apologize? God 
knows there are enough novels perpetrated 
by Grade B morons, 

I will say, however, that there seems to 
be a special type of psychology that goes 
with writing stf. Not everybody can do it, 
which is why the field is such a wide-open 
market for new talent. I can cite my own 
case, and in talking with other writers I 
have discovered that it has been more or 
less the same with all of them. 

Childhood, by and large, is a long, dull 
period of supervision, orders, tabus, and 
general pushing-around by a variety of per- 
sons vested with authority and the power 
to enforce same. The inevitable result is 
that the child escapes mentally into a dream 
world where he is king and things are done 
to his liking. He is Robin Hood, he is 
Blackbeard, he is Tarzan. Some of these 
children, like myself, discover the most 
thrilling, the most tantalizing and fascinat- 
ing realm of all—the kingdom of the imag- 
ination. 

We enjoy riding the plains with Zane 
Grey, but we would rather walk the dead 
sea-bottoms of Mars under the little racing 
moons. We have found forests deeper and 
wilder than Sherwood, with giant trees lift- 
ing to a strange sun. We have furrowed 
seas more mystic than the Spanish Main. 
We have ridden the beasts of nightmare 
and peered into the canyons of the Moon. 
We have bridled the hippogriff under Kosh- 
tra Belorn, and there is nowhere, nowhere 
we cannot go. 

As we grow older, we learn to our delight 
that many of these adventures we have 
had are possible. Some day men will be 
landing on other worlds than this, and 
much of this world is still secret and hid- 
den. Our concepts of space and time and 
mass and relativity tell us that so much is 
possible, so many weird and _ incredible 
things going on constantly all around us. 
We are fascinated now with our minds as 
well as with our hearts and emotions. And 
it does something for us. 

We who live half our lives in other 
worlds are never upset by anything new. 
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We’ve always known it was coming. Be- 
cause we’re used to thinking in terms of 
whole solar systems, even whole galaxies, 
the cautious proddings of the postwar plan- 
ners toward global thinking seem rather 
silly. We’re not too much impressed by 
anything, and we have reams of literature, 
based on actual scientific data, exploring 
almost every social trend, so we can hazard 
a fairly good guess about where every 
shade of thought is going to end up if it 
gets a chance. I’ll be willing to bet that 
not one reader or writer of stf was among 
those stampeded by the famous Orson 
Welles broadcast. We’d all have been stam- 
peding in the other direction—to get first 
look at the Marshies and then pump each 
other’s hands delightedly while yelling, “I 
told you so—there is life on Mars!” 

The point I’m trying to make is this— 
unless you have always read and loved 
fantasy (using the term in its broad sense), 
the chances are you simply haven’t any taste 
for it, and unless you have you had better 
give the field a wide bye. Perhaps in no 
other type of writing is it as important to 
believe implicitly in what you are doing. 
Detective stories, westerns, all other types 
of fiction use backgrounds readily recogniz- 
able to the reader. In stf you build your 
own background out of the raw stuff of 
your creative mind, and unless you are so 
sure of it that you could draw a map, sketch 
a brief history and outline the culture of the 
inhabitants, nobody else is going to be 
sure of it either. We like our worlds, 
and we get a kick out of doing this. If 
you don’t, stf is not for you. And please, 
for God’s sake, don’t think you can write 
down to the market. Editors have enough 
trouble as it is. 

Having led you subtly to it, I shall now 
spring my second conclusion. I shall even 
put it in italics because I believe it so thor- 
oughly and because it gave me my start as 
a professional: There is no field of writing 
so well adapted to the needs of the very 
young writer who has not yet seen much 
of this world. 

Beginners are forever being told to write 
about life in their own back yards. But 
most young people are bored as hell with 
life in their own back yards. They’ve lived 
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too much of it themselves, and it’s going 
to take time and perspective to get the 
taste out of their mouths. So they try writ- 
ing about Buda Pesth and Paris and the 
Old Manor at Trembling-on-the-Brink, and 
collect endless rejection slips, and become 
very sad characters indeed. 

The weakness in this system, of course, 
is that a lot of people have been to Buda 
Pesth and Paris and the Old Manor. They 
know how the people there act and talk, 
what the streets look like, and how the 
cooking smells at dusk. Furthermore, be- 
cause the tyro doesn’t know these things, 
the blood of life is not in his stories, and 
even people who haven’t been farther away 
from home than the corner grocery know 
that they are hollow and without truth. 

Suppose, then, that this restless young 
writer decides to set one of his yarns on 
Mars. No one has been to Mars, at least 
not lately. No one can rise and scream, 
“Kahora doesn’t look like that!” or, 
“That’s not the way the caravans go from 
Ved to the Wells of Tamboina!” All the 
kid needs to do is read a few non-technical 
books on what science knows or guesses 
about Mars, take what he wants, modify it 
to suit, and knock together his own personal 
Mars, on which he can do as he pleases 
and no kicks from anybody. 

Furthermore, because there is such a wide 
latitude of characters to choose from, the 
young writer is less apt to betray a lack of 
knowledge about people. The more he has, 
of course, the better—and this is the writ- 
er’s chief purpose in life, to learn about 
people. But he can afford to let his imagi- 
nation run away with him in dealing with 
extra-terrestrial beings, human, semi-human, 
and monstrous. He will find that he loves 
these imaginary creatures with a peculiar 
and passionate devotion, because they are 
his own fears and hopes and desires speak- 
ing out with the voice he himself has given 
them. 





Let’s say I want to write a story about 
India. The closest I ever came to India 
was Kipling and a lone Sikh with bow-legs 
I pass occasionally in Pershing Square. It’s 
obvious that in trying to handle the char- 
acter of, say, a Pathan warrior, or perhaps 


a Hindu prince, I would fall flat on my 
face. Four years ago, when I sold my first 
yarn to Astounding Stories, I was doing just 
that with characters a lot closer to home 
than India. But I could take my readers 
into the hollow heart of a dark planet 
between Mercury and the Sun and intro- 
duce them to a flaming Child born of the 
Sun itself, and make them believe it. I 
understood that creature. I didn’t always, 
or even most of the time, understand the 
people I passed in the street, but I under- 
stood the Sun-Child because it, was an ex- 
pression of my own longing for freedom, 
for strength—the galaxy to play with, rac- 
ing the comets out on the edges of crea- 
tion, drunk with the sheer immensity of 
space. The fact that the Sun-Child was 
imprisoned in a dark shell was, I suppose, 
symbolic of my own frustration. But we 
freed it, the hero and I, and I suppose 
that, too, was a symbol. Anyway, I got 
personal pleasure out of the whole thing, 
as well as a very nice check. 

In this sense, writers of stf have an ad- 
vantage over craftsmen in other fields. 
Frequently sheer power of imagination 
translated into mood, atmosphere, and un- 
usual, compelling extra-terrestrials will carry 
a story otherwise undistinguished in plot and 
characterization. 

Perhaps you like stf and want to write 
it, but are scared off by that word “sci- 
ence.” You’re no Ph.D., and aren’t likely 
to be, and you are thrown into a panic 
of inferiority by casual references to dis- 
continuous functions in a four-dimensional 
space-time grid. Well, brother, you would 
be surprised how many top-notch stf writers 
don’t know any more about it than you 
do. That same terror of ignorance held 
me off, too, although I was crazy to write 
the stuff, until a certain young man who 
was already big-time material in the game 
confided in me that all the science he knew 
could be put into a quart bottle and still 
leave room for a fifth of Scotch. Then I 
began to perceive that there’s a trick to it. 


There are, to be sure, quite a few stf men 
who are brilliant scientific minds, including 
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professors of physics, engineers, etc. Their 
stories are impressively larded with ad- 
vanced math and all the other super-scien- 
tific gimmicks that leave us simple souls 
politely dazed and gaping. I often wish I 
were smart like that. But I’m not, and 
still I get by all right and have a lot of 
fun doing it. 

There are few editors who insist on heavy 
science—John W. Campbell, Jr., of As- 
tounding Stories being the notable example. 
But even Mr. Campbell will buy stories 
completely lacking in this regard, so long 
as they are well done and unusual. Also, 
many of his important novels are based on 
the human sciences—psychology, sociology, 
etc.—which are comprehensible to any in- 
telligent person who is interested in them. 
(The beauty of the human sciences is that 
they’re inexact, abounding in conflicting 
theories, and it’s fairly hard to get tripped 
up—-whereas, as I know to my sorrow, blun- 
dering around with chemistry is an invita- 
tion to disaster.) 

To be sure, you must have some ground- 
ing in science. Impress this firmly in your 
mind: You cannot contravene a known and 
accepted principle of science unless you 
have a logical explanation based on other 
known and accepted principles. You must 
take into account all the basic laws of 
gravity, magnetism, electricity, atomic 
structure, astronomy, velocity, and all the 
rest. This requires research, and there are 
many non-technical books available. Inas- 
much as you have to observe the same rules 
in any story—to avoid, for instance, glaring 
blunders in police procedure when doing 
detective stuff—this shouldn’t cause any 
trouble. Also, it’s interesting to know what 
goes on in the world about you. 

There’s a wide range of material in stf, 
from the frankly juvenile on up. And 
the readers, barring a few heavy-science 
fanatics, look for the same things you look 
for when you read—entertainment, release, 
an emotional punch, a stimulus to the imag- 
ination. If you can give them that, let 
the four-dimensional space-time grids go 
hang. Most of us fans skip that part any- 
how, so we can get on with the story. 
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ET’S take a look at the mechanics 
involved in putting stf on paper and 
collecting checks for same. 

If you’re an old fan, you’re probably 
painfully aware of all the cliches. If not, I 
advise you to read all the stf mags you can 
get hold of and learn what is overdone. 
The mad-scientist plot is on its last legs, 
thank God. The dictator-who-wants-to- 
rule-or-destroy is getting frayed around the 
edges from over-use. And unless you have 
an especially fresh and brilliant idea for 
the threatened or accomplished destruction 
of Earth, let the poor old girl have a rest. 
Ed Hamilton has kicked her around enough 
already. 

Space pirates are old stuff, and there has 
to be something more than blazing ray-guns 
and thundering rockets to pull them 
through. And the readers are tired of the 
yarn based on the super-hero and the rav- 
ishing babe (who seldom has a valid excuse 
for being there anyhow) who get them- 
selves all tangled up with bug-eyed monsters 
on some planet, asteroid, or moon. This 
is the story replete with such dialogue as, 
“My God, look there!” and such descrip- 
tion as, “His square jaw set grimly as he 
aimed his proton gun squarely into the gap- 
ing jaws of the advancing monster.” 

When I was trying to break into stf, the 
criticism was frequently made that my sto- 
ries were just present-day plots jazzed up 
with ray-guns instead of automatics, and 
rockets instead of planes. Your stf plot 
has to be part and parcel of its time and 
setting. It must be integrated so that 
that particular episode could not have oc- 
curred under any other circumstances of 
locale and social conditions. You see why 
you have to build solid backgrounds, 

For instance, my novel “Shadow Over 
Mars,” which will appear soon in Startling 
Stories, is based on the struggle between va- 
rious groups for the domination of Mars. 
There are the Pan-Martians, fiercely re- 
sistant to any infiltration of outlanders. 
There is the Terran Exploitations Com- 
pany, ruthless and greedy, crushing Martian 
and Terran settler alike. There are the 
Unionists, men of both races who want to 
use the best of both planets to bring life 
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back to a dying world. And, inevitably, 
there are the little guys of both races who 
just want to be let alone, to live their own 
lives with decency and hope. This is a 
situation which has occurred in pioneer 
America and other places, I know. But the 
Martians, and the obstacles faced by the 
characters, are peculiar unto Mars and 
themselves, a valid part of their own ma- 
trix. Furthermore, the old piratical cor- 
porations here could only hope to dominate 
a small part of a continent. Only in the 
future, with interplanetary commerce and 
colonization, could a company possibly hope 
to control an entire world. 


It helps a great deal if you get a broad 
mental picture of what the world of the 
future is apt to be like, taking into con- 
sideration logical developments in televis- 
ion, transportation, and so on. Some writ- 
ers even make detailed chronological charts. 
Decide what your own personal planets are 
going to look like, and stick to it. This 
saves inventing whole new sets of names, 
natives, and conditions with each story. 
You'll find in reading stf that authors use 
the same cities and localities over and over, 
developing various races with individual 
traits and customs. If you are a reader of 
Brackett, for instance (and if you are a 
devotee of the best in stf you must, of 
course, be a reader of Brackett*), you will 
find references to the Low-Canals, the Jek- 
kara spaceport, the trade-city of Kahora, 
the tribes of Shun and Kesh. On Venus 
the trade-city is Vhia. The Nahali with 
their scarlet eyes dance in the hot rains of 
the Middle Swamps, and pale giants with 
white hair done in intricate braids fight 
and laugh and sail their ships, sheathed in 
pearl shell, across the tideless sea. 
is a savage place of heat and mountain 
peaks that stretch up to space beyond the 
thin air, and the men who come from 
the Terran colonies of the Twilight Belt 
are as huge and darkly cruel as their native 
cliffs. All this makes for coherence in your 
stories, gives your readers something fa- 
miliar to hang to, and it’s always nice to 
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go back and meet old friends. Let’s drop 
in to Madame Kan’s on the Jekkara Low- 
Canal, and drink green thil in tall glasses, 
and watch the little dark women dance, 
with the tinkling bells in their ears. Ah 
me! Would that I could... 

Mr. Mathieu tells me to let you in on my 
formula, if any. Well, I’ve been trying to 
hook into other people’s formulas these 
many, many moons, and so far I haven’t 
been able to find one. They just look at 
me vaguely and say, “Well, I think of a 
situation or a character or a setting that 
interests me, and then I get a guy in an 
awful mess, and—vwell, it just sort of builds 
from there.” 

If you’re a struggling newcomer, you’ve 
read all the books there are on the sub- 
ject, and I'll bet you don’t know much 
more than when you started. You read the 
directions intelligently and they go into 
your head, but they don’t flow through 
your fingers to the typewriter keys. And 
until those cold mechanical arrangements 
of character, complication, obstacle, sus- 
pense, and so on are translated into warm 
and vital beings as unconsciously as you 
breathe, you have not mastered the “for- 
mula.” I am sadly convinced the only 
way to bring about this miracle is to write 
endlessly—to read and study and soak 
yourself in the stuff of other people’s tal- 
ents, to be sure, but most of all, to write. 
And write. And write. 

There is a thing known as “plot sense.” 
It is, like all the other tools of this mad- 
dening trade, an intangible. It is something 
developed over a period of time, absorbed 
from motion pictures, books, stories. You’re 
developing this when you feel satisfied with 
a certain story, or feel unsatisfied with an- 
other. Most people just leave it there, but 
because you’re a writer you'll want to know 
why you are pleased or displeased. Plot 
sense is the nameless little geek that sits 
on your shoulder, peering, and tells you to 
develop character here, or emotional reac- 
tion there, or to speed up and boot the 
reader in the guts on page nine. It’s the 
monitor that keeps you from getting lost 
in the maze of possible futures you conjure 
up with the first word of your story. 

Some writers never seem to get a firm 
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grip on plot. W. R. Burnett, for instance, 
whom I admire immensely and who can’t 
be beat for character and dialogue, commits 
sins of plotting such as ruined “The Quick 
Brown Fox.’ Burnett should worry, of 
course, but if he had a solid sense of plot 
he would never have had his big fascinat- 
ing menace killed off-stage by a minor 
character, thereby leaving the book to fall 
like a punctured tire. 
because he’s good enough to get by anyway, 
and so say that if you are a genius you, too, 
can do it. 

Basically, the stf plot is no different from 
any other plot. It has to have the same 
elements of character, suspense, action, etc. 
The only difference is that in non-stf yarns 
you are limited by conditions already im- 
posed by nature, history, and politics. In 
stf you are limited only by the conditions 
you yourself create, taking care to remain 
logically true to them. 

The human characters in stf have to be 
as carefully drawn as people in any other 
field. Let Buck Rogers and Superman re- 
main king in their own domain, and con- 
centrate on genuine three-dimensional men 
and women. People in the year 3044 will 
love and hate and laugh and cry just 
as they were doing in 1944. Women will 
have babies, men will die for their beliefs. 
Their clothes, food, and entertainment will 
be as familiar to them as ours to us. They’ll 
squabble over politics, rob and kill each 
other, moan over the younger generation, 
and give up safe homes on Earth to go 
pioneering on the frontiers of alien planets, 
just as our ancestors went to Oregon and 
California, 

The guy that boots his tin kettle around 
the Triangle trade-routes — Earth-Venus- 
Mars — won’t be any more a superman 
than the transport pilot of today. There 
will be heroes and scoundrels, but they will 
be no less human than the Colin Kellys and 
the John Dillingers of our time. They will 
be motivated by the same psychology and 
emotional habit-pattern that motivates you, 
or the guy next door. The stimuli may 
be different, but that’s all. 

The human story is the backbone of stf, 
say what you will about ultra-scientific gim- 


I point out Burnett — 


micks. And the farther you can stay away 
from steely eyes, bulging biceps, snarling 
ray guns, and bug-eyed monsters, the bet- 
ter off you will be. 

Most of my own heroes are fairly hard 
boys, not above using their boot-heels in 
a scrap and giving a handsome wench one 
of those 40-second Bogart-type kisses. 
They’re not invincible. They can be downed 
when the opposition is too tough. They’re 
a fairly seamy bunch, because to me people 
who have bucked the realities of pain and 
hunger and fear are a lot more vital, more 
natural, than people well insulated by 
money and the inhibitions of custom. 

I use women when the story calls for it. 
A novelet usually does. If there’s no logi- 
cal reason for a woman, she stays out. And 
this, little kiddies, brings us to the delicate 
subject of Sex in Science-fiction. All those 
under 21 please turn to next page. 

There is nothing wrong with sex, in stf 
or out of it. To be sure, much of the sex 
stuff, politely termed romantic interest, is 
the same puerile sugar-icing crap you get 
in all the magazines, from Terrible Tales 
up to For Snobs Only. The heroine is a 
vision of feminine loveliness. (She usually 
does nothing but have tantrums, shriek, and 
generally gum up the action so that any 
normal man would let her have a stiff one 
to the button, but let that go.) He and she 
exchange a little light banter, usually at 
its cutest just as destruction closes in on 
them. They wouldn’t dream of making a 
pass at each other. In fact, it always takes 
them 6,000 words to discover that they 
are, well, in love, and they’re always just 
as astonished and flustered as though they’d 
never heard the word before. 

Well, if you like that sort of thing, fine. 
But if you don’t, I inform you happily 
that you can get away with practically any- 
thing as long as it’s well and subtly done, 
and you don’t-try to emulate Hemingway 
and James Cain. This does not mean 
that you can become vulgar and offensive, 
and an affair based on sex alone, with 
no deeper emotional meaning, would be out 
of place as well as dull. But sensitive, 
adult writing can pui over equally adult 
situations. If you don’t believe me, take 
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a look at C. L. Moore’s last novel for 
Astounding. 

From my own work (“Thralls of the End- 
less Night,’ Planet Stories, Fall, °43) here 
is a case in point. The setting is a lost 
colony of Earthmen, wrecked long ago on 
an asteroid far from the Sun. Generations 
of environment have wrought changes in 
them, a degenerative evolution returning 
slowly to the primitive. A boy and a girl 
are trapped, alone in a bleak wilderness, 
facing death. 

A strange cold terror took him. He 
turned his head toward the yellow girl 
and saw the same thing in her eyes. 
They looked at each other, not moving 
nor breathing, thinking that they were 
young and going to die. 

He shivered. The girl’s golden body 
burned in the grey light. He moved. 
He didn’t know why, only that he had 
to. He took her in his arms and found 
her lips and kissed them, roughly, with 
an urgent, painful hunger. She fought 
him a little and then lay still against 
him. 

If that ain’t sex, brother, I don’t know 
what is. It is also, I think in my humble 
way, truth. My women are usually on the 
bitchy side — warm-blooded, hot-tempered, 
but gutty and intelligent. I like them, and 
I have fun working with them. I find 
that a great deal can be accomplished, 
when the temperature gets too warm, by 
simply slapping the space lever twice and 
letting the reader fill in the gap himself. 
Just try to be honest, not dirty, and you'll 
be okay. 


EXT comes the question of ideas. 
People are always asking me how 
I think up these things, and I always give 
them the old saw about lobster and ice 
cream. But seriously, happenings in the 
news can be translated into the future. 
Put Rickenbacker’s raft, for instance, in a 
Venusian ocean and see what happens. 
The stories of other writers, particularly 
the classics, are fertile sources, and that 
doesn’t mean plagiarism. Nobody can 
copyright a mood or an emotion. The idea 
for one of my favorite yarns, “Veil of 


Astellar”, which will appear soon in 
Thrilling Wonder Stories, came from Lord 
Dunsany’s tale, “The Man with the Golden 
Ear-rings.” Another of my favorites, “The 
Halfling,’ which came out in Astonishing 
Stories, was inspired in part by “The Mal- 
tese Falcon” and the circus-of-the-future 
background just naturally grew out of Ring- 
ling Bros. 

The physical properties of the worlds 
you create often suggest plots. I used to 
get my hero crashed or abandoned on page 
one and let him stagger off into the caves 
of Mercury or some place to see what he 
could see. The result was that Julie 
(Julius Schwartz, my guardian angel, some- 
times spelled agent) wrote plaintively to 
please quit sending him so many stories be- 
ginning with just one guy going some- 
where. A story, he pointed out, should 
have characters, plural. So let that be a 
lesson to you, too. Nonetheless, I still get 
yens to explore my private planets. A re- 
cent sale to Planet Stories was the result of 
interest in the ancient cities long buried 
under the warm and hungry seas. 

Monsters—that is to say, creatures non- 
human and evolved under different environ- 
mental conditions—are a necessary adjunct 
to stf, and not to be sneered at unless they 
are crudely done. I always try to give my 
queeps and fraldemors at least a touch of 
beauty and sympathy. I believe in them. 
I know where they came from, and why, 
and how. I am not interested in dull mass- 
es of flesh equipped with an unlikely array 
of fangs, tentacles, claws, mandibles, and 
glaring eyeballs, usually four of them 
mounted on stalks. Some of these e-t’s 
(extra-terrestrials, to you) are merely pro- 
jections of our own dogs and horses and 
wild life. Others are your most fragile, or 
fascinating, or terrifying characters. 

Be careful of your names, when chris- 
tening people and places beyond this earth. 
I got a lot of complaints at first because 
most of mine looked like Zqfxl, which is 
difficult to pronounce and therefore annoy- 
ing to the reader, 

Well, and there it is. The trailways of 
space are before you, to blaze as you will. 
The editors of the science-fiction mags are 
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a swell bunch—my special and personal 
thanks to Alden Norton, Malcolm Reiss, 
W. Scott Peacock, Leo Margulies, and Os- 
car Friend. All the books have felt the 
paper pinch badly. But on the other hand, 
much of their big-name, big-producer tal- 
ent is in service, or busy in Washington, 
so the gates swing for new blood. 

I'll be looking for you when I get back. 
Right now my little Fitts-Sothern is warm- 
ing up in the launching rack, ready to blast 
off for Venus. There’s a situation develop- 
ing there, up in the high plateaus north of 
the Sea of Morning Opals. I’ve got to see 
what happens. 





Science-Fiction Mar::ets 
(Street & Smith), 
John 


Astounding Science-Fiction 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
W. Campbell, Jr., Editor. 

Stories of high quality for intelligent readers. 
The scientific facts upon which a story is based 
must be accurate. But from there on imagination 
has unlimited scope. The author sets up a 
postulate, against which his story is told and 
must be completely self-consistent so that it will 
be acceptable to the reader. Lengths may run 
from 2500 to 60,000 words for fiction. Articles 
in the rotogravure section are usually written to 
order, but are open to any qualified writer. Query 
the editor first on these. A pen-name is per- 
missible. But the subject must be handled au- 
thoritatively. Payment is on acceptance, at rates 
beginning at a cent and a half per word. Monthly. 


Blue Book, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Donald Kennicott, Editor. 

This magazine uses all sorts of adventure sto- 
ries which will interest men readers. High 
quality of writing is important. Many of the 
contributors also sell to the Post and similar slick 
markets. An occasional science-fiction story fits 
in. It must, of course, be unusual and be well 
done. Otherwise, there are no restrictions. Blue 
Book lengths include short-shorts; short stories 
averaging 5000 words, novels of about 50,000 
words. But there is no such thing as an exact 
word-length here. Give a story what it needs; 
no more and no less. Payment is on acceptance 
at good rates. These vary with the length, au- 
thor, and value of material. Monthly. 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries (Popular Pubns.), 

205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. Alden 

H. Norton, Editorial Director ; Mary Gnaed- 
inger, Editor. 

The long novel featured in this magazine may 

be new material, or it may be reprint from a 

book—but never anything which has appeared 
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before in a magazine. The novel runs up to 
85,000 words. The market is open for short 
stories in lengths up to 10,000 words. These may 
be science-fiction, fantasy, or weird stories. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, at one cent a word and 


up. A little poetry is also bought, at 25 cents 
a line. This may be filler length, or up to a 
page. Quarterly. 


Planet Stories (Fiction House), 670 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 19. W. Scott Peacock. 


All stories must have a basis of reasonable 
science. They may revolve around future- 
science, interplanetary adventures, space ships, 
etc. But nothing is wanted which is just pure 
fantasy. The market is open to all lengths: 
shorts of 5000 to 6000 words; novelets of 10,000 
to 12,000; novels of 18,000 to 20,000. Payment 
is on acceptance. It varies from one cent a word 
up to a cent and a half per word. Quarterly. 


Startling Stories (Thrilling), 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. Leo Margulies. 

The lead novel must have a distinctly pseudo- 
scientific fantasy background. Length, 40,000 
words. Shorts must be of the same type, and 
should be not over 6000 words in length. 
Payment is at a one cent minimum; on accept- 
ance. Quarterly. 


Thrilling Wonder Stories (Thrilling), 10 East 
40th Street, New York 16. Leo Margulies. 


All stories for this magazine must have a 
pseudo-scientific background. Occasionally fan- 
tasy too. The lead novel runs 15,000 to 20,000 
words. Novelets are 8000 to 10,000; shorts not 
over 6000 words. A few scientific articles are 
used. These should be no longer than 3000 
words. Payment is promptly on acceptance, at 
rates beginning at one cent a word. Quarterly. 


Weird Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Dorothy MclIlwraith, Editor. 


This magazine includes a wide variety of fic- 
tion—weird, bizarre, unnatural, occult, vampires, 
witches, werewolves, ghosts. Included are a few 
science-fiction stories. Lengths run anywhere 
from 3000 up to 10,000 words. Payment is one 
cent a word minimum, now approximately on ac- 
ceptance. Bi-monthly. 


Amazing Stories, 540 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Ray Palmer, Ed. 


Stories have a solid scientific basis. 14c a 
word, and up to 3c. Length, 2000 to 60,000. 


Fantastic Adventures, 540 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Ray Palmer, Ed. 

Fiction based on pure fantasy. Rates, lengths 
same as above. Science stories of the future or 
of today carried to imaginative heights. Unre- 
stricted themes. 








What is Inside of You Besides Dinner? 


Sir: 

December, 1942: 

Scene: Me, propped up with pillows on the 
daybed, with a magnificent plaster cast, auto- 
graphed with hospital nurses’ names, on my left 
leg. I holler for my bedside table, my portable 
typewriter, paper, carbons, envelopes, dictionary, 
Writer’s Market book and six recent copies of 
WriTER’s Dicest. “Now is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of the party,” I dash 
off to limber up my fingers. Then I’m off. 

My broken ankle doesn’t hurt. It only itches. 
So does my brain, if any. And now the golden 
opportunity to write, rings my doorbell, and 
the chimes jangle softly through the house. Oh 
no, it isn’t just opportunity knocking, it’s my 
son with his wife and baby son, home on fur- 
lough from the Navy (Aviation Radio Tech- 
nician.) He says “Mother, you don’t know how 
much it means to me to have you here in your 
own little house, a place for Floss and the baby 
to come home to while this war is going on. 
You’re the one person that seems to stay ‘put’ 
in a wobbly world.” 

So here goes the article about the safe, secure 
world I was raised in. A small town in Iowa at 
the turn of the century, what Grandmother’s 
house meant to me and what I want my small 
house to mean to my grandson as he grows up. 
Result ? “Heritage for Anthony,” an inspirational 
article in July American Home, and a check for 
$35.00, on acceptance. 

I had written off and on, mostly off, for 
fifteen years, small things, juvenile and inspir- 
ational for the local bedtime column for children 
in our town paper. Nothing much. Then sud- 
denly I was widow, working in an office, my 
sons married and gone to live in other cities. 
I still work in the office but I had to do some- 
thing to fill up the vast empty place in my life, 
left by my loved ones when they went away. 

My son said “Mother, why don’t you write? 
And for G—’s sake what you know about. Don’t 
write a New York society story. You’ve never 
been in New York or society. Write what’s 
under your nose.” Which is good advice. I 
assembled the proper tools, and this is impor- 
tant. I bought half a dozen books on technique 
and markets. A new Corona portable, paper, 
carbon, dictionary, both plain and rhyming, and 
subscribed to three writer’s magazines. The first 
fiction story I sold was a short to Street and 
Smith, and the notice of their needs I saw in 
my first subscription to WriTER’s Dicest. The 
check was $21.00. 


April 21, 1943: 

My diary says: Sold an article on “Perfume 
on the Breeze” for February issue of She. Check 
$12.50. Sent them another on emotional reflexes 
which sold for $15.50 and was published in 
September issue. 
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June, 1943: 

Won $25 check for ‘“‘Happiest Moment of My 
Life,” letter to True Romances. (There is an 
idea for beginning writers to note. Letter con- 
tests in movie and confession mags. ) 

July 1st: 

Sold article about my son’s enlisting and his 
ideas on having to take time out of his life for 
war. Article appears in March, Progress as 
“Amazing Good Fortune.” Check $25.00. July 
3rd weekly Unity carried an article “I Live 
With Beauty,” stressing the beautiful little things 
we can have and enjoy in daily living, which 
are untouched by war, such as books, music, a 
garden, sunrises and the simple life. 

November, 1943: 

Wrote article on my last summer’s victory 
garden about “Vim, Vigor and Vitamins from a 
Victory Garden,’ sold it to Farm Journal for 
$20.00. Got my seed money back anyway. 


December, 1943: 

Sold “Feathered Dive-bombers” a nature 
article about huge golden eagles in the Himalaya 
mountains, to Junior Arts and Activities. Won 
$7 and six tubes toothpaste for radio joke. Sold 
article “Christmas For a Little Girl” to Ameri- 
can Home, for December issue. Check $50.00. 

March, 1944: 

Sold my third to American Home for the 
beautiful sum of $75.00. For their pattern de- 
partment, making doll furniture which I’ve made 
since I was a girl playing with dolls, and which 
I later sold to art shops for doll houses. 


May, 1944: 

Won $50 war bond from Kemtone radio pro- 
gram, for letter on how I used their wallpaint 
to cover soiled drab wallpaper in my house. (I 
did and the results were lovely.) 


June, 1944: 

On checking through my little black book I 
find I’ve sold twenty-six articles in two years, 
approximating $400 (which I include in my in- 
come tax with my office salary). 

One of my catty acquaintances who never 
wrote or sold anything said, “I don’t see how 
she sells that silly crap she writes. It’s just 
something about her house or her children or 
what she did when she was a little girl.” I 
don’t know why the editors want that either, but 
they seem to and people seem to read it for I 
get fan letters from total strangers telling me 
what a thrill they got from reading about the 
good old days. 

From my small pinnacle of success, I would 
advise beginners, to write what you know about, 
what is inside of you (besides your dinner). 

Haze PIcKeETT, 
934 E. Cimarron, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Your First Love Story 


By C. S. MONTANYE 


ODAY’S pulp love story is different 

from those of yesterday. The tech- 

nique, strategy and approach are 
changed. Once upon a time the formula 
was something like this: Girl meets Boy. 
Clinch. Unclinch. Sweet sorrow. Reunion. 
Clinch. Hold it and fade. 

Today’s love story is a more carefully 
written and thought-out piece of fiction. 

Why this new trend? The reading habits 
of the love story magazine fan have 
changed. She, along with the rest of the 
world, has grown up. She’s more sophisti- 
cated in her reading choice. Where once 
she swooned starry-eyed to the amorous ad- 
ventures of the poor, pure shopgirl who 
gave her throbbing heart to the rich son 
of the department store owner — never 
dreaming, of course, he was anything but 
the floorwalker he pretended to be—today 
your reader wants a little more plausibility, 
reality. 

Your love story is still 100 per cent slant- 
ed for the feminine trade, Girls in their 
teens, women of all ages read love story 
magazines. Your audience is composed of 
the majority of women who listen to the 
daily radio serials. 

The radio, by the way, has helped mate- 
rially in their education. It has brought 
them dialogue, words that living and 
breathing heroes and heroines really use. 
It has taken them away from the mush we 
used to dish out some 10 or more years 
ago. 

Stuff like this, taken from a story called 
“Miss No-One-At-All,” Cupid’s Diary, Au- 
gust, 1931: 

He was sitting down beside her. He 
had taken her hand in his, and he was 
kissing it. 

“And you see, I want you to be 
friendly, Glory — because if we have 
that to start on, soon I may be able 
to teach you to be loving.” 

Above them, the September moon 
floated, calm and lovely, and with a 
smiling face. 


Contrast that with this excerpt from 
“Pll Meet That Man!” by Gerrold Beim, 
Love Story Magazine, May 30, 1944, issue. 

“He sends his apologies. And we’re 
to let him know as soon as we’re mar- 
ried, so he can send us a wedding pres- 
ent. Oh, you didn’t know we were go- 
ing to be married!” He laughed hap- 
pily. “That is, we are if you want to. 

I’m fully recovered now. I have a 

final leave and then off in the skies I 

go again. But we can have our own 

bit of heaven first.” He started to 
get up now that both her skates were 

fastened, then stopped. “While I’m 

still on my knee this way, Karen, will 
you marry me?” 

Therefore, I would say 
blocks in the foundation of 
love story are: 

1. Plausibility 

2. Sincerity on your part 

Without lifelike characters, no matter 
how cleverly your plot structure is devised, 
your story fails. No story can be built 
without the author believing in the trials 
and tribulations of his characters. Super- 
ciliousness on the author’s part, writing 
“down” or tongue-in-cheek business is in- 
stantly spotted by the editor and a rejection 
slip follows forthwith. 

The next two points, in order, I would 
say are: 


the first two 
the modern 


3. Freshness (originality) 

4. Lead characters have sound motiva- 
tion 

The hackneyed, former conventionalities 
of Girl meeting Boy has been sent down to 
the Smithsonian Institute along with the 
cloth-top button shoe. Editors want new 
situations, different angles as pegs on which 
to hang the age-old emotions. 

This is an example of a typical hack- 
neyed plot: 

Two girl friends room together. One 
is beautiful, the other plain. The plain 
one is jealous because the attractive 
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one (heroine) is in love with the same 
guy she is. So the plain jane does 
any one of ten thousand things to dis- 
illusion and wreck the heroine’s ro- 
mance. At first she succeeds, causing 
much woe and anguish. Then love, tri- 
umphant, can’t stand the strain and 
hero and heroine get together again. 

THEN (we capitalize the word) the 

intrigue is uncovered, love made 

stronger by the denouement. 

An experienced love story writer can take 
that worn-out theme, give it a new twist, 
color it with smooth, true-to-life dialogue 
and come up with a salable yarn. 

He might do it this way: 

The two girls work in the floor show 
of an ultra-ultra Manhattan bistro. 
Hero is the band leader. The plain 
girl has been secretly married. Her 
husband is in a jam. She needs money 
for him. Add a villain, in the person 
of the night club proprietor. He has 
a yen for the heroine. But how to get 
her? He bribes her friend who needs 
the money to fix up a phoney situation 
that will convince the band leader his 
affections are misplaced. The thing 
works out on schedule. However, love 
can never be denied and hero comes 
back — after plenty of emotion and 
heart-break. THEN, as in the antique 
idea, the trouble maker's conscience 
bothers her and she confesses all. But 
AFTER the sweethearts have patched 
it up. 

I used that idea recently in a three-part 
serial and sold it to one of the pulp love 
story magazines. 

The last and probably the keystone of 
the whole set-up, is: 

5. A love story must be a LOVE story! 

Its one essential ingredient is romance. 
Regardless of what suffering, or happiness, 
the heroine experiences, romance must ac- 
company her every step of the way. It 
stands, shining, at the beginning and the 
end of each situation in which she finds 
herself entangled. 

Naturally, you will make a careful study 
of the type of story published in the maga- 
zine for which you intend writing. The 
styles differ considerably. One editor might 
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want a war background, a military hero, a 
heroine in uniform. Another editor will 
want the war only lightly touched on. You 
don’t want to send your manuscript to the 
wrong address any more than you want to 
send the wrong material to the wrong mar- 
ket. So make absolutely sure you’re in 
tune with the needs and requirements of 
the particular book for which you’re writ- 


ing. 


ODAY, you have a boom market. Peo- 
ple are reading escape literature in 
quantity. Romance, fostered by the war, 
is at high pitch. The welcome mat of op- 
portunity is out for the free-lance love 
story writer. There is no more well stuffed 
“safe” to provide material for a magazine 
published once or twice a month. Literally, 
your editor is living from issue to issue! 
All love stories have several related char- 
acteristics. They are written from the girl’s 
viewpoint. Her thoughts and _ reactions 
dovetail with the plot. Make your heroine 
do what any girl of her age and position 
in life would do. If she’s a society deb, 
she must talk and conduct herself as one. 
If she happens to be a business girl don’t 
make her anything but a business girl. 

And rough it up. The path of true love 
is never smooth, all other reports to the 
contrary. The more trouble you can dream 
up for your heroine, the more difficulties 
and problems she has to meet and over- 
come, the better your climax, the more 
thrilling your opus. 

Your hero must always be a real hero in 
every sense of the word. Not a love-happy 
lug going through the motions, and failing 
to impress himself on the reader. Make 
him a personality! And give him plenty to 
do in the story. Not long ago an editor 
said the trouble with a lot of stories she 
read was that the hero was neglected. It’s 
a mistake to think he merely is used as a 
sort of prop, a foil for the emotions of the 
heroine. 

Make your heroes as necessary to the plot 
as your heroines. Written from the girl’s 
angle you can’t, of course, hope to express 
all your hero’s thoughts. But you can, 
through his actions and dialogue, get his 
character across to the reader. 
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The “other” girl has an important place 
in your cast of characters, too. She’s the 
one who causes most of the trouble in your 
story. But today she’s a smart gal, this 
“villainess.” She’s subtle and suave and to 
outwit her before the final curtain is a real 
task for your leads. 

Setting, or locale, is the least of your 
troubles. A good love story can develop on 
a Maine farm, in a Palm Beach hotel, a 
Manhattan lunchroom, a Hollywood movie 
studio—most anywhere except in Europe! 

Setting is of secondary importance, your 
story’s the thing, but don’t paint it against 
a drab background. The reader spends his 
10 or 15 cents for glamour and the least 
you can do is see that she gets it. 

Your descriptions should never be made 
topheavy by overwriting and your para- 
graphs be kept reasonably short. Padding 
invariably weighs down your theme and is 
one of the surést methods of getting a 
quick rejection slip. 

You can type a dozen pages of your 
heroine’s secret thoughts, but if you haven’t 
any action to go with them, you might as 
well tear them up and start over. Your 
story must flow from the first sentence to 
the last period. While it lives and breathes 
it always goes forward like a wheel in 
motion. 


NE common mistake of the novice— 

and sometimes the veteran as well— 
is writing AT the reader. Readers object 
to it. They like to feel the story’s coming 
through the characters, not the author. To 
see the strings—or hear the click of the 
typewriter—ruins the illusion. 

Your story must have sound motivation. 
A lot of writers don’t know what this 
word means, yet they bump into it all the 
time. Motivation is the propelling force 
that inspires your characters’ acts, thoughts, 
habits and reactions. Motivation is what 
prompts them to assist you in carrying out 
your plot. Without it your characters are 
colorless, woodenish nonentities, 

Now for the actual writing itself. The 
flowery, overdone prose of yesterday has 
succumbed to the terse good writing of 
today. Extreme wordage isn’t necessary to 
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express beauty. Make descriptions short 
but give them what Victor Herbert used to 
call “a graceful curve.” That is, no sharp 
angles in the form of words jutting out to 
mar your thought. 

Here’s a paragraph from a novel in the 
May issue of Popular Love. Note the 
sparsity of descriptive matter, yet the clear 
picture that is developed. And note how 
time and character are woven into the pat- 
tern: 

Autumn lay like a cloth of gold 
over meadow and pasture. The 
sea, rolling in along the rocky Maine 
coast, just below the weather-beaten 
cottage where she had lived for so 
many years with her grandfather, was 
a purple, foam-crested swirl. The 
thunder of it pounded in her ears as 
she shut the door for the last time 
and went down the winding path. 

Or this, taken from the Spring Issue of 
Exciting Love. I think it’s a pretty nice 
description of the Boy and Girl in a moment 
of parting. 

The station, at the end of town, was 
deserted. Pat’s heart sank. She won- 
dered when she would see him again. 
He was off on the long danger trail— 
to the Russian gateway, Africa or the 
British Isles. Faraway! 

Finally a whistle sounded down the 
shining ribbons of the track. Bob 
helped Pat out and collected his lug- 
gage. The noise of the approaching 
train grew louder. 

“*Voir, Pat.” He took off his cap, 

standing very straight and erect. “Take 

care of yourself and think of me once 
in awhile. I'll write when I have the 
chance.” 

Some uncontrollable impulse made 
Pat stand on tiptoe. Her arms slid up 
and around Bob’s neck. Her lips were 
warm and impetuous over his. 

“Cheerio, Sailor! Keep ’em float- 

ing!” 

“Oh, Pat! Pat, you darling!” 

The conductor was shouting for him 
to get aboard. There was no more 
time for words. He swung up the 
coach steps. Pat saw his tall figure 
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Again quoting from the May, 1944, Love 
Story Magazine and the Grace Poe Porter 
serial, “Street of Dreams,” to give you a 
touch of human characterization, written 
with smooth technique, 


pass along the dimly lighted windows 
of the car. 

A bell clanged dolefully, airbrakes 
hissed and the train began to gather 
motion. 


Bob saw her and his hand went to 
his cap in Navy salute... . 
That’s today’s writing! 


Listen to this: 
He was waiting for them at the Ten- 
Up, the Sixth Avenue cafeteria Megan 


and Gay had patronized for some time. 
Ray was at a table near the door, a 
racing form spread out in front of him, 


This choice bit of drivel is representa- 
tive of yesterday’s florid, flamboyant style. 
I won’t mention either magazine or author- 





ess. 


And then, as she was admitting the spell 
of the moment, came a devastating flood of 
memory. Anthony Landers, slightly stout, 
slightly bald and slightly dyspeptic, with 
such rigid ideas of what a wife should be 
and do! 

She drew herself violently from the clasp 
of her lover’s steel-strong arms that made 
no effort to hold her against her will. 
She cowered, as if afraid — though there 
was nothing of menace or venom in his 
gentle manner. 

“Oh, but you are mad!” she gasped, her 
eyes distended. ‘Positively mad! Of 
course I don’t love you—and you don’t 
love me. That’s ridiculous—we’ve only 
just met! And besides, even if I did love 
you, it wouldn’t make a bit of difference, 
for I have already promised to marry 
someone else!” 

He made a gesture of supreme con- 
tempt. “But you will never marry him— 
a man in whose veins runs ice-water in- 
stead of hot red blood! No, no, Cherie, 
vou are not for such as he! You are 
sweet and fine and lovely—a red rose of a 
girl to blossom sweetly for a man who can 
appreciate you! A man who loves you 
as you are and would not, for the world 
have you changed!” 


a pencil poised to make notes on the 
paper’s margin. 

“Hello, lovelies. Draw up a toasted 
muffin and sit down.” 

Gay leaned to kiss him swiftly. Me- 
gan picked up a slightly damp tray, 
gathered knife and spoons and drifted 
along the railed-in aisle beside the 
counter, 

“He’s come through!” Gay’s dark 
eyes were excited, as Megan rejoined 
them. She helped Megan unload the 
tray, then locked her fingers with Ray’s. 
“Guess what?” 

“Tell her,’ Ray urged. 
mind the guessing games.” 
Notice how the character of Ray is 


‘**‘Never 


brought out in four words. “Racing Form,” 


“Hello, lovelies.” You get Ray all at once. 
That’s the sort of writing editors are look- 
ing for. 


When you’ve got motivation, and char-' 


acterization, write your story and send it 
to the magazine you’ve aimed for. I hope 
it’s a bull’s eye! 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


ERE is a new market in the 

young woman’s field. This is the 

monthly magazine Seventeen, for- 
merly titled Stardom. It is a member of 
the Guide Magazines group, which includes 
Click and Screen Guide. Under the old 
title, it was almost purely a fan magazine 
and bought material from a very limited 
group of writers in Hollywood. 

Now it has achieved a completely new 
policy, which is to go into effect with the 
September issue. Mrs. Helen Valentine, 
formerly promotion director of Mademoi- 
selle, is the new editor. She is giving the 
magazine a complete overhauling. It will 
become a magazine for young women of 
high school age—from 13 to 18 years—of 
whom there are about six million in this 
country. An enormous potential reader 
group, to whom no publication seems to be 
appealing directly. 

Plans are still in the formative state. But 
it can be said definitely that any article 
which might interest an intelligent Amer- 
ican high school girl (or a girl of this age 
group) will receive careful consideration. 
Topics include both those of general in- 
terest and those which appeal to the girl 
as an individual. They may give informa- 
tion on fashions, beauty, music, records, 
books. They may be personally helpful. 
They should be informative. But they 
should not be overly serious or heavy in 
tone. Humor of a type to appeal to this 
age group is very acceptable. However, the 
editor stresses that everything must be 
“written in English!” No jive talk, thank 
you. That sort of thing is apt to be too 
localized, without a sufficiently wide audi- 
ence-understanding for this sort of maga- 
zine. There will continue to be some movie 
material, but now it will be different from 
the fan articles of the past. You will have 
to watch for the September issue in order 
to get the exact angle. 
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Mrs. Valentine says that practically all 
material will now be purchased from free- 
lance writers. And the main portion will 
be bought in the New York office. The 
length of any piece should be just sufficient 
to let the author say what he has to say. 
A good average runs from 1000 to 2500 
words. There would be a market for car- 
toons—but a definitely specialized type 
aimed for this age group. No poetry will 
be bought now. Rates of payment have 
not yet been set. But they will compare 
favorably with any paid by other magazines 
for young women. Checks are to be on 
acceptance. Editor: Mrs. Helen Valentine. 
Address: 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

Reports about the new Hillman maga- 
zine, Pageant, have been very premature, 
according to the editor. Publication is not 
planned until early fall, and the editorial 
policy is still in a formative state. Here is 
the general picture, however: Pageant is 
to be in digest size, and is aiming at mass 
circulation. All material is to be original. 
It will comprise articles of interest to the 
general public. Two-thirds of the magazine 
is to be text and the other third pictures. 
Eugene Lyons, formerly editor of The 
American Mercury, is editor of Pageant. 
So look for a provocative sort of publica- 
tion. Address: 1476 Broadway, New York 
18. 

Magazine Digest, one of the important 
Canadian publications, has made some im- 
portant editorial changes. Miss Anne 
Fromer, in the Toronto office, is managing 
editor and makes all final decisions, How- 
ever, writers in the United States should 
send all queries and manuscripts to the new 
New York editor, Jessyca Russell. And it 
is always best to submit an outline of your 
idea first, or a query about the idea with 
suggestions as to why it might be of interest 
to the magazine. This saves a lot of time 
and effort, especially where the completed 
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manuscript would entail interviews. 

No fiction is used in Magazine Digest. 
About fifty percent of the contents is orig- 
inal material, and this includes all sorts 
of subjects which might interest the average 
reader. Pieces must be informative and 
factual. They should be well written, and 
entertaining in tone., Topics include post- 
war improvements, some war experiences, 
scientific advances, international subjects, 
human interest articles, etc. The length 
should be about 2000 words in manuscript, 
although the editorial staff may boil this 
down for publication. Payment is by the 
article, and not by the word; from $100 
up to $350; on acceptance. The amount 
of the check depends on the writer’s name, 
the value of the subject matter, its reader 
appeal. 

Short anecdotal and humorous fillers are 
also considered. These bring about $5 if 
accepted. Address all manuscripts to Jes- 
syca Russell, New York editor of Magazine 
Digest, 8 West 40th Street, New York 18. 

Magazine Digest also buys brief items 
for its monthly page, “Well Said!” Payment 
is $2.00. No manuscripts returned. These 
must be addressed to: Well Said! Editor, 
Magazine Digest, Toronto, Canada. 

The editorial desk on The American 
Mercury has been taken over by the pub- 
lisher, Lawrence E. Spivak. Since Mr. 
Spivak has directed the policy of this maga- 
zine from the start, there will be no par- 
ticular change, now that Eugene Lyons has 
left this editorial job. Stories should keep 
within an outside limit of 3000 words. Arti- 
cles usually run from 2500 to 3000 words. 
If you are rather new to the article field, 
better submit your completed manuscript. 
But if your work is known to the editor, 
an outline first is suggested. Poetry is used 
in filler lengths. It must be of high literary 
quality, as should the fiction also. Payment 
varies according to the quality; on articles, 
it is usually between $75 and $150 now, and 
may go higher. This is on acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
ze. 

McCall’s has had several important 
changes in editorial personnel. Miss Frankie 
McKee has replaced Constance Smith as 
fiction editor. Miss McKee has been on 
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the staff for a number of years. You'll see 
her name on movie reviews in the maga- 
zine. Also, there is a new managing editor, 
Miss Ellen Hess, who handles articles for 
the magazine. Otis L. Wiese continues as 
editor, so these changes in staff do not in- 
dicate any particular change in policy or 
requirements. Short-shorts are now very 
good here. Short stories run about 5000 to 
6000 words; novels 25,000 to 30,000 words; 
serials about 60,000 words. Good writing is 
most essential for acceptance. Address of 
McCall’s: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

Rates on Ellery Queens’ Mystery Maga- 
zine have been raised. Payment for the 
longer stories of 6000 to 7000 words now 
ranges between $100 and $150. $25 is the 
usual price for short-shorts of about 1500 
words. This is on acceptance. Part of the 
contents continues to be reprints of the 
best in detective mysteries. As much as 
the editor finds good enough for his taste 
is original material. The magazine is a bi- 
monthly. Address: 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22. 

Parents’ Institute has decided to con- 
centrate on just three comics, for the dura- 
tion, in order to have plenty of paper for 
those. The survivors, which are published 
under the imprint of Parents’ Magazine 
Press, are True Comics and True Aviation, 
both edited by Harold C. Field, and Call- 
ing All Girls which is edited by Frances 
Ullman. Real Heroes and Funny Book 
Magazine have been suspended. 

For True Aviation, Editor Field is on the 
lookout for articles by authors having some 
reputation in the aviation field; lengths 
1200 to 1500 words; dealing with war activ- 
ities involving planes. These must be fac- 
tual. He is also interested in seeing material 
which can be used for the “Flying Mus- 
keteers.” This is a continuous feature, fic- 
tional but based on real events which can 
be adjusted to fit the four characters pic- 
tured. It is necessary to study the series 
in order to see what can be fitted in satis- 
factorily. Story lengths for this should be 
between 1400 and 1500 words. The usual 
rate here is 3 cents a word on acceptance, 
but they pay better on specially good ma- 
terial. Address of True Aviation: 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, New York 17. 
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True Comics has been out of the market 
for a while, but Editor Field announces that 
he will be buying soon. Stories must be 
based on truth and must be carefully re- 
searched and the sources given. (The edi- 
tor has a form sheet which he will send on 
request to writers who are specially inter- 
ested.) The formula of the magazine is 
action. Any subject might be of interest 
here which is out of human experience, past 
or present, which can be told interestingly 
in pictures and captions, and can keep to 
the story line without sacrificing the truth. 
This might include adventures on the sea or 
land or under the sea, historical incidents 
either American or others, educational 
stories which tell of processes we accept in 
everyday life — as for example, penicillin. 
(This has been used.) True animal stories 
are good. There is a special interest now 
for stories about women —with action; 
women in nursing, women photographers, 
etc. 

Keep in mind that you should always 
query first before submitting material to 
this market. So much is clipped and as- 
signed in the office, that a query will save 
much waste effort. Lengths run from one to 
six pages of comic script. One-page fillers 
are especially desirable; stories which can 
be concentrated in small space, or a series 
of little known facts which can be presented 
on a single page. Payment is $5 per page 
of script, on acceptance. Writers with ex- 
perience producing for the comics are espe- 
cially wanted here. Address: 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17. 

Betty Etter is now editor of Movie Life, 
one of the Ideal Women’s Group at 295 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. She re- 
places Miss Llewellyn Miller, who has been 
appointed executive editor in charge of the 
West Coast office in Hollywood. 

Edward Faust has resigned as editor 
of Our Dogs, the quarterly published for 
the H. Clay Glover Company. Appoint- 
ment of a new ‘editor is being put off for 
the summer, and no manuscripts are being 
sought until the end of August. Meanwhile, 
all manuscripts on hand are being returned 
to their authors. Address the magazine at 
551 Fifth Avenue (Care of Roberts and 
Reimers), New York 17. 
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"Please take good care of baby 
till V-Day." 


Reader’s Scope is a new monthly, of 
digest type, which appeared on the stands 
early in June. This is one of a group of 
magazines of which Arthur Bernhard has 
been publisher, at 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York 16. Nearly three-quarters of the 
magazine is reprint material. The out- 
standing feature of the magazine’s original 
material is a center colored section titled 
“Inside Scope,” which gives a survey and 
forecast of behind-the-scenes opinion. 


The Thrilling Group has dropped the 
science-fiction quarterly, Captain Future, 
for the duration. 


In the same group, Detective Novel,— 
formerly Novels—has changed its contents 
plan somewhat. It is now buying magazine 
serial rights to best-selling detective books. 
Both book publishers and authors may be 
sources of material for this. It depends on 
who holds the copyright. To fill out the 
magazine, two or three short detective 
stories will be bought for each issue. These 






















































run up to 6000 words in length. Types of 
stories are the same as used in the other 
Thrilling Detective magazines. Payment is 
on acceptance, at one cent a word mini- 
mum, with prompt reports. Leo Margulies 
is editorial director. Address: 10 East 40th 
Street, New York 16. 

Do you submit material far enough in 
advance of publication date, if it has topical 
significance? Look must have each issue 
planned two months in advance of its ap- 
pearance on the newsstands. The material 
it buys, falls into several classifications. The 
editors are interested in first-hand reports 
of the war. But these would not be spot- 
news items. They are the human-interest 
aspects, particularly first-hand experiences 
in combat zones or occupied territory. Per- 
sonality articles hold interest. Ideas for 
science articles often are bought. 

Things should be worked in a narrow 
focus—interest concentrated on one person 
or on a small group. And stories must lend 
themselves to illustration, or be such that 
they can be told in pictures with just a 
block to text and captions. The editors of 
Look frequently buy story ideas, on which 
they can send out their own photographers 
to get the story. They buy sets of pictures 
which tell a story. Much of the photog- 
raphy within war zones comes from pic- 
ture agencies. 

On most stories, it is a good idea to give 
from 1500 to 2000 words. The editors boil 
this down to their own space requirements. 
“My Favorite War Story” is a series which 
has been running a long time, and for which 
good material is very welcome. Foreign 
correspondents have supplied much of the 
material for this. 


Look is primarily a family magazine, and 
any article which will interest the entire 
family is a good bet—provided its picture 
possibilities are apparent. Study current 
issues for an idea of how various material 
may be. The rates of payment are good, 
averaging or bettering what other picture 
magazines pay. Checks are on acceptance. 
The amount paid depends on the import- 
ance of the article and of the by-line. No 
fiction and no poetry is wanted. But there 
is a $5 check for any question on sports 
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which is used in the Sports Quiz. Look is 


published every other Tuesday. Harlan 
Logan is the editor. Address: 511 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 17. 

Straight picture stories are the main stock 
in trade of Click. Now the field is more 
open for text pieces—two or three an issue 
—by “name” writers in various fields ; these 
should be on subjects open to illustration. 
Lengths on these run between 1000 and 
2000 words. News-interest is basically im- 
portant in the choice of material for Click. 
Not spot news, to be sure, but anything 
which is likely to have importance after a 
lapse of a couple of months. The human- 
interest angle is important, too. Though 
most of the picture-series come through 
the photographic services, the editors are 
always glad to see strikingly interesting 
photographs—either black and whites or 
color—which would make especially attrac- 
tive full page features. 

Rates of payment vary a good deal here, 
depending on the writer and his “name,” 
the story, etc. For specially good material 
rates are very good. Checks are on accep- 
tance. Click is a monthly magazine. 
Andrew B. Hecht is editor. Address: 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

Redbook pays $100 each for short con- 
tributions to its “What’s On Your Mind?” 
department. Address: 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. Edwin Balmer is the editor. 

The rates paid for fiction and articles 
used in the monthly Tomorrow are very 
good for this kind of magazine. Covers 
have shown more variety in-some issues, 
the striking spiral motif being combined 
with topical appeal. But the contents sticks 
to the same policy set some time ago. It 
would be best to study the magazine for 
its individual slant on topics of interest to 
the forward-looking individual. Lengths 
for both fiction and articles run between 
1500 and 3000 words. 
poems are bought. These must be of high 


Occasional short 


literary quality. So, too, is all the fiction. 
Distribution is now concentrated on the 


subscription list and the really actively-sell- 
ing stands. But you may find a reprint of 
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its book-review section in many book stores. 
Katherine Woods heads the book section, 
and is making it a really important part of 
the magazine. Editor of Tomorrow is Mrs. 
Eileen J. Garrett. Address: 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 

Skyways is published by the Henry Pub- 
lishing Co. to appeal to the adult reader, 
who may be either a flyer himself or just a 
layman with an interest in planes. Articles 
are semi-technical in treatment, and may 
concern almost any sort of aviation subject 
of general interest. The writers must have 
some real technical knowledge of their sub- 
ject. They frequently are men of some 
prominence in the news or in the field of 
Stories of personal experiences 
are good, too. Civilian flying and Army 
and Navy aviation, manufacturing of 
planes, new developments—any phase of 
flying may hold, interest and importance. 


aviation, 


Lengths of articles run between 1500 
and 2000 words. Good photographs add to 
the interest. If the writer has pictures of 
his own, so much the better. Payment is 
on acceptance, rates depending on the 
subject, “name” value, etc.; usually be- 
tween 3 and 5 cents a word. J. Fred Henry 
is editor and publisher. Your manuscripts 
will go through faster, however, if addressed 
to the managing editor, D, N. Ahnstrom. 
It’s Miss Ahnstrom, by the way. And she 
has a way about her which tells you she is 
an expert flyer herself with plenty of ex- 
perience in the air before the war shut 
down on civilian flying. Address of Sky- 
ways, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
“By men, for men,” is the motto of Blue 
Book. But like Esquire, a few women get 
into the contents page with a tall tale now 
and then. The main theme, however, is 
always men’s adventures. Outdoor adven- 

And distinctly well written. Blue 
Book shares many of its best writers with 
the Post, and is proud of its fine record for 
the best in men’s fiction. Any type of 
adventure story would fit in provided it is 
very well done. There are practically no 
restrictions, except those of good taste. 
War stories are welcome—if they have 
authentic backgrounds, and the author has 
sufficient experience to make his story 


tures. 
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true and convincing. Westerns, 
adventures in far places, science 
occasional fantasies—no magazine 
uses a wider variety. And payment is at 
very good rates. Lengths should be just 
what the individual story needs—without 
any padding. Short-shorts are bought. 
Short stories average around 5000 words, 
the full-length novel about 50,000, serials 
60,000 or more. But there is never an exact 
length requirement. Payment is at good 
rates, according to the value and length 
of the manuscript. 


sound 
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Several contests for short material run in 
Blue Book, Good entering wedges. 1. 
Readers’ Comment—letters up to 200 
words; $10 for those used. 2. What Do 
You Think? This is a readers’ forum using 
longer letters, about 200 to 500 words, 
which express opinions about present prob- 
lems and expectations for the future. $25 
each for these. 3. My Most Amusing Ex- 
perience ; short personal experiences, under 
500 words in length. This is a new depart- 
ment. Payment varies from $5 to $25, 
according to the quality of the story and 
its presentation. Study the magazine for 
these special departments. Donald Kenni- 
cott is editor of Blue Book, Address: 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17. 

Mrs. Lucia Baldwin Foreman is the new 
associate editor on Charm, the Street & 
Smith magazine for young business girls. 
She was formerly fashion director of Stix, 
Baer & Fuller in St. Louis. Mrs. Frances 
Harriman is editor of Charm. Address 122 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Margaret Atcheson has been appointed 
editor of New Detective, one of the Pop- 
ular Publications group, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, This is a bi-monthly. 
It uses detective stories of the crime-action 
type; shorts 5000 to 6000 words; novelets 
10,000 to 12,000 words. Payment is a half 
cent and up, on acceptance. 

Love Novels is receiving too many sto- 
ries which are trite in plot situations, too 
close to the depressing headlines, and lack- 
ing in “escape” qualities, The editors con- 
sider “escape” a virtue in a love magazine, 
since girls read it for entertainment and to 
forget their own pressing personal problems 
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for a while. So try to avoid war situations. 
Heroes almost have to be in uniform, or 
need a brief explanation of why not. But 
don’t dwell on the war angles. Any back- 
ground is good which has some intrinsic 
glamorous and dramatic quality: the the- 
ater, movies, foreign settings such as South 
America. A varied contents is an asset. 
And plenty of romance, as well as glamor. 
Love Novels is somewhat more sophisticated 
in tone than other love books in the Popular 
Publications group. All lengths are open 
now: shorts 3000 to 5000; novelets 12,000 
to 20,000. Payment averages 1 cent a word, 
on acceptance. Alder H. Norton is edi- 
torial director; Mary Gnaedinger, editor. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

For Fifteen Western Tales the market is 
open for any length up to 15,000 words. 
Two or three novelets are used in each 
issue, so this is a proportionately larger 
market. Any story of the West, and a big- 
ger variety would help: definite period sto- 
ries occasionally, or pioneer and Indian 
fighting, trail-breaking in the old West, 
adventures in the newer West. Pay starts 
at a half cent; on acceptance. Eiler Jacob- 
sen is editor, Alden H. Norton, editorial 


director. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 
Short Stories, which appears twice a 


month, provides one of the big markets for 
men’s adventure fiction. A book-length 
serial starts every fourth issue. This is 
60,000 words or longer. And almost any 
length can be fitted into the contents ; from 
3000 to 28,000 words especially. War ma- 
terial is considered. The popularity of 
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Westerns holds up well, if the stories are 
good and the backgrounds interesting. 
General adventure stories are always good. 
Not many stories have been coming in lately 
with backgrounds concerned with north 
woods trapping, sports, oil, animal stories. 
Any of these would be good bets. Pay 
starts at a cent a word, on acceptance. 
Dorothy MclIlwraith is the editor. Address: 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Weird Stories, also edited by Miss Mc- 
Ilwraith at the same address as Short Sto- 
ries, uses any length of stories from 3000 
up to 10,000 words. All sorts of curious 
tales are acceptable—weird, supernatural, 
vampire, werewolf, witch, ghost, science- 
fiction, bizarre. Payment is on acceptance, 
at a one-cent minimum. The magazine is 
bi-monthly. 

Personal Romances has raised its rate on 
poetry to 35 cents a line. But only a very 
few poems are used now as fillers, the full 
page of poems having been discontinued. 
In the story lengths, short-shorts are very 
much in demand. Also, shorts of 2500 to 
4000 words. The minimum rate of payment 
on these is two cents a word. Decisions are 
promised within two weeks or less. Stories 
of young love—from the late teens to mid- 
twenties—would be most acceptable. Too 
many manuscripts follow the older charac- 
ters. This magazine buys quite a ways 
ahead; allow for this if your story has a 
timely element. Stories must be very well 
written. And new authors are most eagerly 
sought, since their work is most apt to 
have a young fresh slant. May C. Kelley 
is editor of Personal Romances. Address: 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
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Quiet, Murder at Work! 


By C. WILLIAM HARRISON 


OE IS a guy with “the Urge.” He is 
a guy with “the Talent” or the “In- 
spiration.” And he knows it. Accord- 
ing to his making, he is either long-haired 
and arty, or he is a hard-boiled cynic with 
a leaning toward dangling cigarettes and 
bored dissipation. Whatever his type, Joe is 
a writer. He wants other people to know it. 
He periodically reads, and has others read, 
the gems he wrote five years ago. “Editors 
don’t know good stories when they see 
them. Neither do most agents. But notice 
how highly this agent commented on my 
story; he knows his stuff. But this compli- 
mentary agent didn’t sell Joe’s story. 
Neither has Joe sold his story. 


Across the street from Joe, lives Jim. Jim 
is a writer too, but more than that he is 
an author. News of this has filtered out 
to Jim’s neighbors, and to them Jim is all 
right, but he doesn’t talk much; he spends 
more time listening. He isn’t what is gener- 
ally known as a good mixer. 


The reason for this is that Jim is a work- 
ing writer. He no longer has “the Urge.” 
He is a guy with “the Necessity,” if you 
can call it that. He has monthly bills to 
meet, just as has the insurance man next 
door. He has to write new stories in order 
to pay those bills. 

Because most of us want to be authors, 
and not unpublished writers, let’s spend 
a few minutes looking inside the brain of 
Jim, the author. 


He has a blank sheet of paper in his 
typewriter, but this is the beginning of a 
new day and a new story. He is tempted, 
being human, to just stare at that sheet of 
paper, to make excuses for avoiding the 
work at hand. But excuses never wrote 
stories, and he learned that long ago. So 
Jim gets tough with himself, forgets the 
hobby he could be playing with, and keeps 
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the seat of his pants firmly on the seat of 
his chair. 

Jim starts thinking. He has the paper 
and typewriter, but he needs an idea, a 
plot embryo to feed. He begins looking fot 
one, raking his memory for facts and im- 
pressions that might give him a spring- 
board to an idea. But an idea doesn’t come 
easily this day. He starts reading, not for 
entertainment but for an idea, newspapers, 
magazines, even the dictionary. 

Jim’s office has a reason for being known 
as the largest ash tray in Indianapolis. It is 
littered with pipes and their accessories, 
there are shelves of books, and stacks of 
magazines dating far back, even before 
Roosevelt. He runs across something in an 
old copy of Reader’s Digest, a small filler 
concerning a man who had inserted an ad 
in his newspaper requesting the gift of 
$10,000. 

Jim starts kicking the thing around in his 
mind. Unusual happenings like this make 
for unusual detective story situations. This 
thing is catchy, bait to be thrown out to 
entice some jaded reader. 

But is this thing a story, Jim wants to 
know? He starts asking himself questions, 
because he learned long ago that writing 
for money is a question and answer game. 
Logical questions with logical answers. 


By now Jim has made up his mind to use 
this screwball newspaper ad. But it can’t 
be screwball in fiction and sell; it has to 
have something solid under it. But could 
any man expect to receive the outright gift 
of such a sum of money? It doesn’t seem 
plausible to Jim, who is always striving for 
the plausible. Jim asks himself more ques- 
tions. If this newspaper advertiser didn’t 
actually expect to receive the money, then 
why did he spend the price of the ad? 
Publicity! There is the answer! It is the 
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answer to more than one question that has 
been nagging Jim’s mind. He has been 
hunting an unusual character, and any man 
who could conceive such an unusual pub- 
licity stunt would have to be an out-of-or- 
dinary personality. 

Jim has an ancient but never bettered 
motto tacked up in front of his desk: Keep 
the reader guessing! A detective story of the 
deductive type is no more than a game, in 
which the author matches his wits against 
the reader. Even in the human interest de- 
tective story wherein the hero is threatened 
by the reckoning of some crime which has 
been committed or is about to be com- 
mitted, there is an element of mystery the 
revealing of which should come as a sur- 
prise to the reader. 

An author, working at his job, is just as 
strict in his methods as a man building a 
house. The author searches first for an idea 
on which to build his story. Roughly, he 
knows his detective story is to concern mur- 
der, murder is the most salable 
crime in modern mystery fiction. 


because 


Knowing murder is to be his story’s 
main crime, the author looks for a “catchy” 
opening. The unusual intrigues the jaded 
author as much as it intrigues a jaded 
reader. But whatever unusual situation is 
used in a story, it must be made plausible. 
Every question which could come into 
author, editor, or reader's mind must be 
given a logical answer. 

To go back to author Jim, he constructs 
his story with some definite magazine or 
type of magazines in mind. If he is to do 
a yarn for Detective Tales, he doesn’t write 
it according to the Black Mask style. Maga- 
zines are as individual as readers, with their 
own distinct likes and dislikes. And the only 
way a beginning writer can learn the char- 
acteristics of magazines is to study them, 
tear their plots apart, examine character- 
ization, pace of the story, the stress on 
human interest as compared with deduc- 
tions and mechanics of the crime. Some 
writers type the stories they are studying 
and then rewrite parts of them to get the 
feel of the Editor’s style. 

Jim is an author who admires the mental 
processes of such deductive writers as Flem- 
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ing-Roberts and Merle Constiner, but Jim 
know his limits. In his mind he is stronger 
on human interest in characters than on the 
deduction of a crime’s problem. So Jim 
consciously slants his story toward his own 
type of magazines, throwing in enough 
crime mystery and solution to flavor the 
yarn. 

Most selling authors work out their plot, 
the mechanical framework of their story, 
before ever putting a finger on the type- 
writer. But there are just as many plotting 
methods as there are writers. One man plots 
from the opening situation; another finds 
a crime and motive and builds around 
them; a third writer may first decide on 
his climax and plot backwards. Some 
tangle a character in a seemingly hopeless 
situation, and then let the character work 
his way out—on paper. 

Once a writer puts a character into his 
story, the writer becomes that character. 
This is the sole secret of putting life and 
blood into a character. This does not mean 
the writer consciously transfuses himself in- 
to his story’s main character. It is that the 
writer, putting himself inside his fiction 
character, thinks like his character and has 
that man’s individual emotions of love and 
fear and hatred. In this way a story’s hero 
becomes more than a name on paper—he 
is someone who lives and breathes and re- 
acts to a situation according to his own 
humor. 


Character is your story. Character is the 
man down the street who feels guilty be- 
cause he is not in uniform, he is the man 
whose hatred is real enough to lead to 
murder; he is any living, breathing person 
who knows fear and ambition, love and 
hatred, boredom or desire. 

There are various methods of putting 
meat on a fiction hero. The easiest way is 
the “barn brush” method. 

“Mike Hanna was tall and heavy, 
with arms that swung like pendulums 
from his wide shoulders. He had a 
blunt jaw and eyes that were blue and 
wide-spaced beneath his iron gray mane 
of hair. He wore a dark tweed suit... .” 

And so on—the big brush method. Slap 
the paint on so there can be no doubt what 
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your guy looks like. To hell with the read- 
er’s intelligence and imagination—you’re 
the author, ain’t you? 

But the writer who is continually work- 
ing to raise the plane of his craftsmanship 
uses a different approach. He knows that 
by using less paint and more skill with a 
finer brush, he can give his characters a 
roundness and color that an adult audience 
appreciates. 

Mike Hanna eased his bulk into the 
chair. 

“You say Bill is dead?” he asked. His 
voice was surprisingly soft for a man 
of his size. He rubbed one big hand 
along the shelf of his jaw and across 
his eyes. It was the gesture of a man 
who had heard but couldn’t believe. 
“You say Bill’s dead?” 

It was because this big tweedy man 
took it so quietly that you sensed his 
hurt and the leashed wrath building up 
in him. 

You could get away with the first example 
of barn brush characterization six or eight 
years ago. Modern editors are tougher to 
please. Slick or pulp, they want good writ- 
ing for their money. 

Therein lies a serious problem for begin- 
ning writers to answer. Because the war 
has taken so many authors out of business, 
present-day publishers are cramped for 
material for their books. Editors frequently 
have to buy stories that they would have 
tossed on the reject pile a year ago. A be- 
ginning writer cam go into the business with 
the idea of jamming his stuff out, and know 
some editor may be forced to ignore the 
odor and buy the story simply because he 
cannot find better in time to meet his dead- 
line. 

Or the writer can work harder and try to 
make each story his best job to date. Doing 
this, he will be building a firm foundation 
for the future of his business. He will be 
giving an editor the better than average 
stories he wants, and the editor will show 
his appreciation with higher word rates 
paid much more cheerfully. More valuable 
than this, the author will be building him- 
self a reputation as an honest, hard-work- 
ing craftsman. Those big-name writers now 
in uniform will be coming back some day, 
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beginner, and don’t forget that. Certainly 
the editor is not forgetting. 

Fiction writing is strictly an individual 
proposition, but there are a few tricks of 
the trade a beginner can learn by studying 
the best text books of all—the magazines 
for which he wants to write. 

They are: 

1. The pace or tone of stories as required 
by different editors, the accent on ac- 
tion or characterizaticy or deduction 
which may define on \«.aagazine from 
another. 

. The rough formula or framework of 
salable fiction, which must include: 

a. an interesting opening, whether it 
is built around character or a 
situation. 

b. background of characters and their 
problems; methods of character de- 
velopment. 

c. the crime and its motive. 

d. the planting of clues and false sus- 
pects. 

e. solution of crime or the 
problem. 

All these can be learned by anyone will- 
ing to study. He can learn to construct the 
plot or skeleton of the story, lay out the 
sequence of situations that lead up to the 
climax. But flesh must be on that skeleton 
to shape it into a readable, and salable 
story. To make the story alive and human, 
to make the characters real beings—therein 
lies the meat: of this job, and the only ration 
ticket required for that is work. 

Can an agent help? Not if you are like 
Joe, the talking writer, who expects only 
flowers and backslaps from a critic. 

An agent’s boot applied forcefully against 
the seat of Jim’s pants has more than once 
kicked him back into the receiving end of 
editorial checks. Jim knows it is up to the 
free lance alone to work and write, but that 
a good agent who is not only a salesman 
but an out-spoken critic, can bring in more 
checks and larger checks. 

Tonight Joe, the talking writer, is going 
to his local story club to discuss the yarn 
he wrote five years ago. 

Tonight, Jim author is going to work, as 
usual. 

How about you, brother? 


nh 


hero’s 
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answer to more than one question that has 
been nagging Jim’s mind. He has been 
hunting an unusual character, and any man 
who could conceive such an unusual pub- 
licity stunt would have to be an out-of-or- 
dinary personality. 

Jim has an ancient but never bettered 
motto tacked up in front of his desk: Keep 
the reader guessing! A detective story of the 
deductive type is no more than a game, in 
which the author matches his wits against 
the reader. Even in the human interest de- 
tective story wherein the hero is threatened 
by the reckoning of some crime which has 
been committed or is about to be com- 
mitted, there is an element of mystery the 
revealing of which should come as a sur- 
prise to the reader. 

An author, working at his job, is just as 
strict in his methods as a man building a 
house. The author searches first for an idea 
on which to build his story. Roughly, he 
knows his detective story is to concern mur- 
der, murder is the most salable 
crime in modern mystery fiction. 


because 


Knowing murder is to be his story’s 
main crime, the author looks for a “catchy” 
opening. The unusual intrigues the jaded 
author as much as it intrigues a jaded 
reader. But whatever unusual situation is 
used in a story, it must be made plausible. 
Every question which could come into 
author, editor, or reader's mind must be 
given a logical answer. 

To go back to author Jim, he constructs 
his story with some definite magazine or 
type of magazines in mind. If he is to do 
a yarn for Detective Tales, he doesn’t write 
it according to the Black Mask style. Maga- 
zines are as individual as readers, with their 
own distinct likes and dislikes. And the only 
way a beginning writer can learn the char- 
acteristics of magazines is to study them, 
tear their plots apart, examine character- 
ization, pace of the story, the stress on 
human interest as compared with deduc- 
tions and mechanics of the crime. Some 
writers type the stories they are studying 
and then rewrite parts of them to get the 
feel of the Editor’s style. 

Jim is an author who admires the mental 
processes of such deductive writers as Flem- 


ing-Roberts and Merle Constiner, but Jim 
know his limits. In his mind he is stronger 
on human interest in characters than on the 
deduction of a crime’s problem. So Jim 
consciously slants his story toward his own 
type of magazines, throwing in enough 
crime mystery and solution to flavor the 
yarn. 

Most selling authors work out their plot, 
the mechanical framework of their story, 
before ever putting a finger on the type- 
writer. But there are just as many plotting 
methods as there are writers. One man plots 
from the opening situation; another finds 
a crime and motive and builds around 
them; a third writer may first decide on 
his climax and plot backwards. Some 
tangle a character in a seemingly hopeless 
situation, and then let the character work 
his way out—on paper. 

Once a writer puts a character into his 
story, the writer becomes that character. 
This is the sole secret of putting life and 
blood into a character. This does not mean 
the writer consciously transfuses himself in- 
to his story’s main character. It is that the 
writer, putting himself inside his fiction 
character, thinks like his character and has 
that man’s individual emotions of love and 
fear and hatred. In this way a story’s hero 
becomes more than a name on paper—he 
is someone who lives and breathes and re- 
acts to a situation according to his own 
humor. 


Character is your story. Character is the 
man down the street who feels guilty be- 
cause he is not in uniform, he is the man 
whose hatred is real enough to lead to 
murder; he is any living, breathing person 
who knows fear and ambition, love and 
hatred, boredom or desire. 

There are various methods of putting 
meat on a fiction hero. The easiest way is 
the “barn brush” method. 

“Mike Hanna was tall and heavy, 
with arms that swung like pendulums 
from his wide shoulders. He had a 
blunt jaw and eyes that were blue and 
wide-spaced beneath his iron gray mane 
of hair. He wore a dark tweed suit... .” 
And so on—the big brush method. Slap 

the paint on so there can be no doubt what 
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your guy looks like. To hell with the read- 
er’s intelligence and imagination—you’re 
the author, ain’t you? 

But the writer who is continually work- 
ing to raise the plane of his craftsmanship 
uses a different approach. He knows that 
by using less paint and more skill with a 
finer brush, he can give his characters a 
roundness and color that an adult audience 
appreciates. 

Mike Hanna eased his bulk into the 
chair. 

“You say Bill is dead?” he asked. His 
voice was surprisingly soft for a man 
of his size. He rubbed one big hand 
along the shelf of his jaw and across 
his eyes. It was the gesture of a man 
who had heard but couldn’t believe. 
“You say Bill’s dead?” 

It was because this big tweedy man 
took it so quietly that you sensed his 
hurt and the leashed wrath building up 
in him. 

You could get away with the first example 
of barn brush characterization six or eight 
years ago. Modern editors are tougher to 
please. Slick or pulp, they want good writ- 
ing for their money. 

Therein lies a serious problem for begin- 
ning writers to answer. Because the war 
has taken so many authors out of business, 
present-day publishers are cramped for 
material for their books. Editors frequently 
have to buy stories that they would have 
tossed on the reject pile a year ago. A be- 
ginning writer cam go into the business with 
the idea of jamming his stuff out, and know 
some editor may be forced to ignore the 
odor and buy the story simply because he 
cannot find better in time to meet his dead- 
line. 

Or the writer can work harder and try to 
make each story his best job to date. Doing 
this, he will be building a firm foundation 
for the future of his business. He will be 
giving an editor the better than average 
stories he wants, and the editor will show 
his appreciation with higher word rates 
paid much more cheerfully. More valuable 
than this, the author will be building him- 
self a reputation as an honest, hard-work- 
ing craftsman. Those big-name writers now 
in uniform will be coming back some day, 
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beginner, and don’t forget that. Certainly 
the editor is not forgetting. 

Fiction writing is strictly an individual 
proposition, but there are a few tricks of 
the trade a beginner can learn by studying 
the best text books of all—the magazines 
for which he wants to write. 

They are: 

1. The pace or tone of stories as required 
by different editors, the accent on ac- 
tion or characterizatigg, or deduction 
which may define on Bircazine from 
another. 

2. The rough formula or framework of 
salable fiction, which must include: 

a. an interesting opening, whether it 
is built around character or a 
situation. 

b. background of characters and their 
problems; methods of character de- 
velopment. 

c. the crime and its motive. 

d. the planting of clues and false sus- 
pects, 

e. solution of crime or the 
problem. 

All these can be learned by anyone will- 
ing to study. He can learn to construct the 
plot or skeleton of the story, lay out the 
sequence of situations that lead up to the 
climax. But flesh must be on that skeleton 
to shape it into a readable, and salable 
story. To make the story alive and human, 
to make the characters real beings—therein 
lies the meat of this job, and the only ration 
ticket required for that is work. 

Can an agent help? Not if you are like 
Joe, the talking writer, who expects only 
flowers and backslaps from a critic. 

An agent’s boot applied forcefully against 
the seat of Jim’s pants has more than once 
kicked him back into the receiving end of 
editorial checks. Jim knows it is up to the 
free lance alone to work and write, but that 
a good agent who is not only a salesman 
but an out-spoken critic, can bring in more 
checks and larger checks. 

Tonight Joe, the talking writer, is going 
to his local story club to discuss the yarn 
he wrote five years ago. 

Tonight, Jim author is going to work, as 
usual. 

How about you, brother? 
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RUN 


By LT. WALT SHELDON 


HERE are forty million reasons why 


you and I can’t do as much writing 


as we'd like to nowadays - about 
twenty milliof are Germans, and about 
twenty million, Japs. But 

the mailways for our own pile of 
checks. 
military calls a “dry-run.” 

Bombardiers have the 
of it. They tank up tl 
install a secret bombsight, pick out a target 


we can pave 
editor’s 
The whole secret is in what the 
clearest example 


, a 
1€ir ships with gas, 


area and proceed to run over it. The man 
in the nose adjusts his cross-hairs while the 
pilot wrestles turbulence and eddy-currents. 
And all this is deadly, intensely earnest— 
even there 
lethal than a monkey wrench in the plane. 

When, to the 
the moment is right, the bombardier trips 
his release and yells: “Bombs away!” There 
is no lurch of sudden lightness in the craft, 
no blossoming of smoke below. But that 
bombardier has a pretty good idea whether 


though isn't anything more 


last twentieth of a second, 


or not his salvo would have done any dam- 
age had the target been a Focke-Wulf plant 
instead of a whitewashed circle in a New 
Mexico desert. It seems to be a mark of 
capability in any undertaking—the faculty 
of knowing how well, or badly you’ve done. 
It makes bombardiers, 
teasers—and good writers. 
Here we are with a 
of our time, and we wouldn’t have it other- 
wise. We want to get it over with and get 
the hell home, back to our permanent rank 
of Master Civilian. 
to the bunch of us—we 
point and we had gotten there by practice, 


sood good strip- 


war— it takes most 


gut one thing applies 


were at a certain 


plenty of practice, continuous practice—and 
now it looks as though when we get back 


we ll have to start all over again. 
No, brethren, in a pig’s eye we will. 
We will set 
writing mills in our skulls and work them 
from reveille to taps. We will make a 
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up little, abstract, imaginary 


dry-run of enough writing to get us started 
again, 

We’re living in a barracks, for instance. 
We're asleep. It is zero-five-four-five in the 
The Sergeant sticks his head in 
the door and blows his whistle and every- 
body piles out of bed. That’s exactly the 
way the other twenty-nine guys in the bar- 


morning. 


racks would put it—but not you, O-Scribe- 
Gone-To-The-Wars. You will write it dry. 
You will think how the whistle razors your 
sleep to shreds; how you grope for the 


light and stumble over your foot locker, 
how Alabama in the fourth bed down 
growls: “Blow it through your barracks 


bag—” when he hears the whistle, how you 
trip through half-donned pants to get back 
to the latrine, how the pot-bellied stove 
smells when they start a fire in it. 

You will dry-write everything that hap- 

ens and some of it will be good and some 
of it will not, but you will learn more every 
day about which is which. 

At the moment I’m stationed in the West- 
ern U. S. Before the war I sold detective 
stories because I knew 
The only time I had ever cracked Argosy it 
and I'd gone 


about detectives. 
dealt with the Quebec woods 
hunting there. I never sold a western— 
although I sweated pages filled with “yuhs” 
and “cayuses.” Right now I’ll bet a ream 
of the finest bond that Ill sell one of the 
I’ve already 
dry-written them. Riding across the prairie 
yesterday I dry-wrote the look of the moun- 


next three westerns I write. 


tains in the distance, the pear-cactus and 
red-tails underfoot, the rattler that scared 
ell out of my horse, the incredible speed of 
the little the larks that 
whirl up from their nests under the clumps 
of brush, the brilliant shine of an antelope’s 
fanny—and as for characters, the guy who 
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lizards, meadow 


rented us the horses positively goes into a 
story some day. 


His name was Buck; and he was all belly 
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and no bottom. His pants hung way down 
below his torso and his belt drooped like 
a necklace. He talked about an Arabian 
horse he had once owned and “that raid- 
haided woman o’ mine.” He had tinted 
photographs of both. 

Plot? Look, my western story will be 
about a guy who gets into trouble, see, and 
then using his own skill, or character, or 
what have you, he gets out of it in the last 
few paragraphs. The meat may be the 
same prairie and the same mountains and 
the same character with the big stomach 
and tiny fundament that a thousand other 
guys have talked about—but it will be seen 
through another pair of eyes. And no two 
pairs of eyes are the same, or that’s what 
Bertillon said, anyway. 

This meat, then, will be dried and jerked 
and stored away in your head. When you 
need it, it will be there; soak it in hot 
sweat and you'll find it as nourishing as 
ever. Maybe your chance to soak it will 
come before you think. Last month I found 
myself in the hospital for 10 days. I wrote 
the biggest part of a novel. (Cry from 
my agent: Where the hell is it?) It’s 
being polished in off moments. A lot of 
the dry-writing I’ve done in the last two 
years has gone into it. The falcons, for 
instance. One of the main characters is a 
falconer for the simple reason that some 
time ago I got a falcon and a book on 
falconry. Incidentally, if you ever do the 
same, get the book first. It makes a world 
of difference. 

It was an impulse to begin with; a mad 
colleague and I were at the zoo looking at 
prairie hawks and we got to wondering if 
they could be trained to hunt jackrabbits. 
We walked out of there with a vicious 
looking bird trussed under our arms, We 
took him home, and, for lack of a better 
place, tied him to a saw-horse in the bath- 
room. Then we high-tailed it to the library 
to find out what you did with a newly- 
acquired falcon. We progressed finally to 
some old copies of the National Geographic 
and the EMU-FUJ volume of the encyclo- 
pedia, leaving a trail of raised eyebrows 
behind us. We acquired an exotic new 
vocabulary—eyases, haggards, rufter hoods, 
mews, creances, jesses—and when we got 
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back the falcon was loose in the bathroom. 

We argued for 10 minutes about who 
was going to go in and get him. 

There is nothing that glares more bale- 
fully and wickedly than a prairie hawk two 
feet high. And the vicious, unsheathed look 
of those talons—one set pulled up under 
him all ready to strike, was not comforting. 
We left him in the bathroom. 

For a week my wife used the Y.W.C.A. 
and I went to the officer’s club to shave. 
We fed the hawk from the tip of a yard- 
stick the hardware store gave us free. 
When we had guests they would start for 
the door and we’d say they couldn’t go 
in there and when we told them why 
they wouldn’t believe us. We finally brought 
ourselves to recapture the bird—with the 
aid of a stiff drink, and a good whiff of 
Benzedrine. 

But all this time I dry-wrote that falcon. 
I dry-wrote the screwball cohort who 
helped me get him and I dry-wrote the 
officer’s club and the hardware store. Later, 
much of it went into the novel. 

And while doing this novel in the hos- 
pital I was constantly dry-writing my ward 
mates. There was a chap across the hall 
who told of his fighter pilot experiences ; 
described in detail the feeling of an emer- 
gency parachute jump, discussed knowingly 
the peculiarities of a P-39, the horrors of 
flying into a thunderstorm. Two days later 
at least 10 officers and two armed guards 
trooped in. One of the officers—even in his 
uniform—had “Headquarters Dick” written 
all over him. They dragged the “Fighter 
Pilot” out of his hoom and hustled him off 
to face four Federal charges; he has been 
masquerading for a year as an officer, living 
at various bases, cashing phoney checks 
and stealing the morphine syrettes out of 
parachute packs to sell the dope. 

He goes into a yarn some day. He goes 
into it already dry-written down to his last 
mannerism and the funny, insistent, direct 
stare of his eyes—much more open and 
frank than any honest man’s look. 

Maybe, of course, you don’t write that 
way. Reportorially, I mean; from direct 
observation. Even so, dry-writing your ma- 
terial every time it pops into your mind 
will set the pattern for your future work. 














Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you're not satisfying the de- 
mand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let’s go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in 
the "checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1942. I will handle you on 10% commis- 
sion. Of course your salable manuscripts 
are placed immediately before the right 
editors. I give you suggestions for revi- 
sion on scripts which can be made sala- 
ble and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths, I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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My regular job before the war was writer 
and producer for WCAU, Philadelphia. 
Every day I get an idea for a radio script, 
or a stretch of dialogue that will some time 
in the future, perhaps, help sell soap or 
scrapple. I tuck it away—you may like to 
make notes, yourself, the method doesn’t 
matter as long as it’s retained in dry- 
writing. 

Let’s 
look— 

Dry-write how everybody in Africa gets 
dysentery in spite of the practically super- 
human efforts of the Medical Corps to pre- 
vent it. Dry-write what happens when you 
get scarred in combat—literally. You may 
be able to sneak something that realistic 
into a novel some day—that is, everywhere 
but Boston. Dry-write how you fight crick- 
ets in a ring to keep from being bored 
and how you read nothing but whodunits 
because nobody will part with any other 
kind of a book for servicemen. Dry-write 
about the time you took the chaplain to 
that cafe in Cairo where the girl does the 
dance with the broom-handle and how he 
came out of the place oyster-faced and said: 
“You know, I don’t believe things like that 
exist.” 

Take a dry-run on all of it. and when 
eventually you begin to put it down on 
paper, you'll be amazed at how it will flow. 


get on with the war, sure, but 
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(Continued from page 15) 


And one last word—friends and relatives 
who have always been on payrolls will 
shake their heads from side to side when 
you announce your decision. To them, the 
source of your income will be nebulous. 
They, even as I, have “payroll minds.” But 
don’t let them deter you; don’t listen to 
them if you have confidence in yourself. 
Remember that you have just this one life, 
and that you are entitled to happiness. If 
you have what you think you have, these 
same people will be saying, “I knew him 
when—.” Writing is like anything else. If 
you have a certain amount of talent, a love 
of your work, and are willing to start at 
the beginning, you’re bound to succeed. 
Providing, of course, you don’t dally as 


I did. 
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$500 Play Contest 
Sir: 

To that fabulous invalid, the American Thea- 
tre, The Pittsburgh Drama League’s First Nation- 
Wide Playwriting Contest, held in 1943, brought 
the life-surging plasma of a new play by a new 
author. 

To Crane Haussamen, OWI copy chief, who 
received the $500 award for his drama, “Return 
to Eden,” it brought New York producing recog- 
nition. 

Impelled by the scope and impetus of its 1943 
competition, the Pittsburgh Drama League an- 
nounces its Second $500 Drama Award in a 
contest open to all playwrights on the home 
and war fronts of 1944. 

The object of this contest is the same: 
To discover a play of whatever type that will 
advance American and international ideals of 
democracy, tolerance, justice and courage. 

To qualify for consideration, the entry must 
be a full-length manuscript play, which has never 
been professionally produced, and which develops 
a premise consonant with the object of this con- 
test in terms of human drama or comedy. Plays 
in any style or category are eligible; they may 
be written singly or in collaboration, in prose 
cr poetry. Entries will be judged primarily as 
plays. Only those scripts shall compete for the 
award that possess distinctive qualities of char- 
acter portrayal, creative conception, dramatic 
construction and style, and are practical stage 
works from the standpoints of acting and pro- 
duction. 

Entries must be postmarked not later than mid- 
night, November 1, 1944. Announcement of the 
award will be made February 1, 1945. Applicants 
will be furnished in advance with registration 
forms to be filled out and to accompany each 
entry. A registration fee of $1.00 is required 
to cover expenses of handling. Contestants may 
submit any number of entries. A separate reg- 
istration must be made for each entry, with 
payment of a separate fee. 

Applications for registration forms may be ad- 
dressed to 

PitTSBURGH DRAMA LEAGUE, 
Ferdinand Fillion, President, 
5321 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


Trade Journal 
Sir: 

Better Enameling is a monthly magazine de- 
voted to the advancement of ceramic finishes on 
metal. We can use technical or semi-technical 
articles. The use or possible post-war use of 
porcelain enamel on steel, together with draw- 
ings, are especially desirable. We will pay Ic 
per word on acceptance and $1.00 and up for 
photographs or drawings. 


H. H. Moan, Editor, 
1427 South 55th Court (Cicero), 
Chicago, IIl. 





EARN MONEY 


The Practical Way 


A lucrative, specialized field is open to YOU if you 
like to write. That field lies in creating and placing 
publicity for business firms, organizations, individuals, 
political candidates, etc. 

My 20 years experience as newspaperman, editor, 
writer and publicist is available now through what 1s 
perhaps the only personalized, up-to-the-minute special- 
ized mail course of publicity offered to the student. This 
course is down-to-earth. t is designed to teach you 
to earn money and to function on your own as a quali- 
fied publicist. 

Send for Free Pamphlet, ‘““PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.”’ No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS ' 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 50c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon c Opy, Ex- 
perienced expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 














K. DENNIS OSBORNE 


Literary Agent 
New York—Holiywood 
Books, Plays, Scenarios Only. 
INTERESTED IN TALENTED BEGINNERS 


542 Fifth Avenue 


VAnderbilt 6-3889 New York 19. 














Well-known New York arranger, of many years experience with 

big music publishers, will pe prsonally criticize, revise, com- 

s nge. Moderate rate 

want tod. ay f or free booklet “GETTING AHEAD ad SONG- 
RITING,”’ which will be gladly mailed on reques 


SONG SERVICE 














200 East 26th Street 





Dept. 41, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
! UVEN 7 L E Ss 
Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 


send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the market 
for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will send 
you a clear, sincere analytical criticism, Fee of 10% if 
sold. Can also arrange for illustrating, if wanted. En- 
close fee and return postage with manuscript, 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
New York 10, N. Y. 

















Writers! Non- Professionals Only! 
TEN-DOLLAR PRIZE CONTEST! 


If you were ill and needed medical or surgical attention; 
were treating yourself and were rapidly growing worse; 
would you continue such treatment, or call in a qualified 
physician or surgeon? 

Likewise, that rejected script may need surgical treat- 
ment—perchance only slight; perhaps a major operation. 
As the author of many pub! lished stories (two screen plays 
for Universal, ‘‘Weeds”, and ‘‘Driftwood”’), I am fully 
qualified to prescribe for or surgeon that script. 

Enclose one dollar with each script of less than three 
thousand words; twenty-five cents for each additional 
thousand, 

Write for an Entry Blank in my Ten-Dojlar Prize Contest. 


Harlie F. Jamison 
(Author of the famous tall-timber novel, ‘“‘Slabwood.”’) 
Box 134, Beebe, Arkansas 
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46 WRITER’s DIGEST 
Poets Be 
Sir: Sit 
ad Book Two scholarships in Collegiate Versification, , 
both Foundation and Advanced, are announced Ge 
a a by Clement Wood, to be called the Leonore in 
| Applegate Scholarships. They are a memorial tie 
in Pri nt! to the poet, Leonore Applegate, of Marion, Indi- of 
ana, who died August 2, 1943, after a brief bet 
Remarkable New illness. finn 
Process Produces These scholarships are open to any American Br 
Even Small Editions poet financially unable to pay for the course. ne’ 
at Amazing Low Cost Each poet applying is to submit two poems, Q 
A brand new service to authors offers small not over thirty lines each. The two judges, a 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound Gloria Goddard and Clement Wood, will select ing 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 the two most meritorious among the contestants, W: 
or 500 copies of a book can now be printed and the courses may commence at once. Awards an 
_ ease Rote a _ will be made October 1, 1944; entries may be lik 
of typesetting and binding. A new patentec ay See aa 
sieic geucets the secret. Yanai or ieee edi- a See Crement Wooo, a 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- Dozenkill, th 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves the Delanson, N. Y. 
problem of printing limited quantities. The se 
type is permanent; later editions cost even Harper Prize Novel Contest Hi 
less. This process includes the use of halftone Sine as 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, sh: 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. Announcement of the twelfth $10,000 Harper re} 
Write for Sample and Literature Prize Novel contest, ending on June 1, 1945, was sh: 
Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and made today by Harper and Brothers. , fre 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. ; Irita Van Doren, literary editor of the New m} 
Just send your name and address to York Herald Tribune; J. Donald Adams, for Lo 
many years editor of The New York Times Book gr: 
THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS Review, now contributing editor, and Betty ne 
Dept. B-11 Cynthiana, Ky. Smith, novelist and playwright, author of “A fu 
me Tree Grows In Brooklyn,” will serve as judges. W 
The Harper Prize Novel Contest is designed ca 
” to gfe recognition to a work of outstanding ce 
Give Your ideas a Chance merit in the field of fiction. The award of the su 
prize guarantees to the author who wins it a th 
Develop them into salable stories. Personal substantial financial reward such as he might not 
coaching service $10 per month. Stories, arti- achieve if his novel were published in the or- - 
cles, juveniles criticized, edited $3 to 5,000 dinary way, without benefit of the special pub- Q 
words. Book length special rates. Query for licity and promotion. Also the publisher hopes se 
details. that the award may give encouragement to a new ta 
CLARICE TRENT and perhaps unknown author, although the rules nF 
J ’ of the contest do not exclude the work of authors r& 
Box 285, Huntington Park, Calif. who may have had previous novels published. we 
The closing date of the contest will be June 1, ye 
1945. In order to be eligible, a manuscript must ae 
be received in the offices of the publisher before fo 
SONG WRITERS the end of the business day on that date. P. 
with words, melodies or ideas, write for my OUTSTAND- For the ee of this SHE, BO Sanemeeeigt m 
ING, AMAZING composing offer now! One cent well containing less than 30,000 words shall be con- ; 
spent. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- i < 
LION phonograph records led by VICTOR! |My. proposi- sidered to be a novel, and preference shall be 
eS ee eee ee. given in general to manuscripts of full novel 
RAY HIBBELER length, 60,000 to 150,000 words. If no manu- 
C13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. Chicago 47, Ill. script entered in the contest is, in the opinion 
of the judges, of sufficient distinction to merit the 
prize award, the judges shall have the authority 
to withhold it. The winner will be announced 
DOROTHY MACKENZIE © Literary Agent as soon as possible after the close of the contest, S 
AWE and the prize novel wiill be published early in to 
successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 1946. 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized . te 
and marketed, Send for circular. All manuscripts and all letters about the con- 
e fest should be addressed: Harper Prize Novel A 
535 Geary Street San Francisco Contest, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 8 
New York 16, New York. 1S 
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Jury, 1944 4 


Begins In Greeting Card Field 
Sirs: 

Writer’s DicEst, in 1943, meant a lot to me. 
George S. Shaw’s article on Greeting Card verse, 
in July, started me thinking about my possibili- 
ties in this field, and I sent out a couple of sets 
of verses. Immediately I began to sell and have 
been making considerable progress. Among the 
firms in this line now buying my work are Hall 
Brothers, Stanley (my first sale), Volland, Gart- 
ner @ Bender, Keating, Buzza-Cardozo, White’s 
Quaint Shop, Pollak. Rust Craft is considering, 
at present, a number of my verses and I’m wait- 
ing to hear from them now. So, my thanks to 
Writer’s Dicest for running Mr. Shaw’s article, 
and if I knew Mr. Shaw’s present address I’d 
like to thank him. Later on, perhaps, I'll branch 
out into other writing fields, but I'll always put 
the Greeting Card market first. 


I want to praise the editors with whom I’ve 
come in contact. For instance, Louise Lutz of 
Hall Brothers. She’s grand and can make even a 
rejection a welcome piece of mail, because she 
rejects in a way that would put a diplomat to 
shame, and I’ve yet to get a letter of rejection 
from her that didn’t show me how to improve 
my work. Orchids to Miss Lutz, and to Mary 
Lou Clements, editor of Stanley. She’s another 
grand editor. So is Peggy Vanderveer of Gart- 
ner & Bender. These gals have really been help- 
ful to me. And I want to put in a plug for Mr. 
White, President of White’s Quaint Shop. Be- 
cause a beginner needs encouragement and I 
certainly did get it from these people. This, I’m 
sure, is why I’ve been able to get somewhere in 
the Greeting Card field. 


A few “beefs” Why is it that such firms 
as Carrington, International Paper Goods Co., 
Quality Art Novelty Co., Williamsburg Publish- 
ing Co., can’t even grant the courtesy of re- 
turning contributions with a printed rejection 
slip? And why can’t these same houses also ex- 
tend the courtesy of answering inquiries relative 
to their needs? This latter question also applies 
to White © Wyckoff and Fessie H. McNicol, who 
do enclose printed rejections. Also, why do Sand- 
ford Card Co., Charmant Novelte Co. and 
Pease Greeting Cards, Inc., hold verses for 
months? Well, these are my orchids and brick- 
bats. 

Crarre R. Punexy, 
1016 Webster St., 
New Orleans, La. 





Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. D. Allyn Garber, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly. ‘We use material of in- 
terest to department stores. No straight news, 
personal notices or obituaries. We buy photo- 
graphs. Reports within 4 to 6 weeks. Payment 
is 1%c a word, on publication.” 





FLORENCE STARIN 


535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY, 17 


N my fourteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, A meri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland’s, Every- 
woman’s, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“THE RECORD SPEAKS...” 
writes Talmage Powell 

“The record speaks: Twenty thousand words 

sold in five days to excellent pulp markets; a 

novelette series character launched; and new 

markets opened with a regularity that proves your 

energy and conscientiousness are without equal.”’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS #MMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY. 











AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


Distinctive, professional manuscript typing. Prompt. Neat. 
Accurate. Minor editing if requested, First copy on heavy 
bond paper, carbon free. Mailed flat. Fifty cents per 
thousand words. Poetry one cent a line. Return postage 
appreciated. 

THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 




















MANUSCRIPTS SERVICED 


Author of many published stories and articles will 
study your manuscripts, discover your writing faults, 
and tell you how to correct them. Complete service 
for one dollar per thousand words, fee to accompany 
each manuscript. Inquiries welcomed. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
Florence, South Carolina 











SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. 


r courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching, 


For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER’S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspendence School, 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 














SONGWRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS — For Free Examination 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK "THE KEY TO 
YOUR FUTURE IN SONG WRITING." 


Complete prices, details and all information 
mailed FREE. 


We give complete services on all song poems. 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN 48 STATES 
SONGWRITER'S GUIDE AND THE RHYMER $1.00 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE 
“America’s Finest’’ 
Established 1938 SALEM, ONE, INDIANA 














48 WRrITER’s DIGEST 


Circa, November 1938 
Sir: 

First issue of the Dicest I ever read (Novem- 
ber, 1938), I howled “What a racket!” I said 
to my husband, “Look, it says if you can write 
correct English, you can sell stories. ; 
We chortled over all the ads; we were fresh 
out of college, summa cum laude (Jack Wood- 
ford, please snort.) 

But we seem to have a complete file of 
W. D.’s beginning January, 1939, up to date. 
Which is more than can be said of any other 
magazine. Also, I answered that ad—the cor- 
rect English one—and discovered that the man 
behind it is perfectly swell. I got my “money 
back,” all right, but not from him. From at 
least twenty editors. 

By that time, of course, I was no longer a 
high-brow, and having such fun that my hus- 
band joined in, which made us even more com- 
patible than ever, and we received lots of little 
checks, usually just in time to save us from 
End-of-the-month starvation, which’is a malady 
which attacks college instructors. We were also 
accumulating a house, furniture, a piano, a car, 
and three babies—not to mention books, which 
we can never resist. 

We tried some more of the tempting paths 
that lead from the Dicest. (Did I say “racket”? 
It’s my racket, now, ’till death us do part. 
People kept mentioning the Catholic market— 
the editors, they said, were very friendly. (May 





we toss in a couple more bouquets to the kind- 
est bunch of editors in the country!) George 
writes historical yarns, mostly pre-Protestant, 
while I believe in one husband and lots of chil- 
dren (of course I have nice ones) ; so we fit 
right in. 

All the small checks (forty cents to thirty 
dollars) we’ve ever received, wouldn’t total 
much more than the customary price—so I hear 
—for one slick story. But we have had about 
a hundred and fifty separate thrills, instead of 
just one. It’s a great life.... 

This is going to be the big year; I think—it’s 
only the middle of February, and we’ve sold 
five stories (two for better than a cent a word), 
and four articles, two to Baby Talk, a filler to 
Parents, and a satirical article to Home, the Los 
Angeles Times Sunday Magazine. I also made 
jack and jill recently, with a song. 

Oh, I’ve tried just about everything, and sold 
short-shorts to newspapers and McClure, news- 
paper features, verse to Love Story, a children’s 
play to Plays—nearly always following a hint 
in the Dicest, thanks. I’ve had hundreds of 
rejections, including three from the Dicesr itself, 
two of which I can well understand (But why 
didn’t you want that one on how to do re- 
search?). Which reminds me, how about pub- 
lishing the addresses of your competitors some- 
time, so I’ll know where else to send the articles 
I write for you? 

I think the children are an asset—for instance, 

































FREE 
“Air Talent Times" 


Compiled and edited in 
Hollywood's Radio 
Center. Chockfull of in- 
formation, news, person- 
alities and up-to-the-min- 
ute radio market leads. 
Sent free on request. 





Vacations cost money! This year, wise writers, whether beginners 
or professionals, will spend their vacation money and leisure on 
something that will pay dividends—improvement of writing knowl- 
edge and technique! Be one of the wise ones! 


Acceptance is what every writer seeks. There is no other field in 
which there is such a tremendous demand for new writers than in 
that of radio. A schedule of SIXTY-FOUR THOUSAND PRO- 
GRAMS daily must be met if the radio industry is to maintain its 
prestige and power. It MUST HAVE new writers! TODAY is the best 
day to get into this interesting and lucrative field. 


VACATION SPECIAL! Write today for information about our 
rates for July and August, No obligation, of course. 


RADIO Zz. INSTITUTE 


SS 
Studio F, Radio Center—Hoallywood 28, Calif. 
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JuLy, 


I’ve already sold six articles concerning my 
seven-month-old son. I got my ideas over the 
soap-suds and turn my most sparkling sentences 
in the midst of the hullabaloo of all three kids. 
When I get a stretch of peace and quiet in 
the evening, I’m too self-conscious to write (not 
to say exhausted) ! 

What George and I are really dreaming of 
now is a thousand dollar check; but we know 
a lot more than we did in November, 1938. 

OwENITA SANDERLIN, 
Orono, Maine. 


Canadian Writers 
Sir: 

Are there any readers of the WRITER’s DIGEST 
in Toronto, Canada, who would be interested in 
joining the Pen Guild of Toronto? 

Our regular meeting is held on the third 
Monday of each month at 99 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Our five study groups— Article, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio and Workshop —also meet once 
a month. 

Beginners are welcome, provided they are ac- 
tuaily writing. 

We have received a great deal of help from the 
Writer’s Dicest and many of our members 
made their first sale through a market tip in its 
pages. 

Mary M. WILson, 
Vice President, 
131 Beaconsfield Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada 


Conn. 
Sir: 

Are there any writers in Connecticut, who 
would be interested in forming a writer’s group 
in or around Bridgeport? 

We are thinking more particularly of short 
story writers, beginners or professionals. 

Address inquiries to 

Harry Tay or, 
Lake Ave., R.F.D. 4, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Only Poet... ? 
Sir: 

Do they exist? Aren’t there any poets in 
Ohio, with some woes they should like to dis- 
cuss. Here I am with 500 sheets of lovely 
stationery and there seem to be no clubs in 
Ohio for poets who wish to get together by mail 
and discuss this art (rejection slips and editors). 

Except on a few occasions, I am the beginner, 
who has had the welcome mat thrown at me— 
a direct hit. Am I the only poet in Ohio, who 
is helping the paper shortage with rejection slips. 

Gait L. Koeppen, 
531 Carlisle Ave., 
Dayton 10, Ohio. 


1944 


REWRITE Magazine 


A Great Repository of Practical Know How 
For nearly 4 years REWRITE has been show- 
ing writers the Fundamentals of Effective 
Writing and Selling. Practical, Specific articles 
and wise counsel. The Editor’s long, wide ex- 
perience has been supplemented by contribu- 
tions from many well-known Editors, Pub- 
lishers, Established Writers. 
The Complete File (a few copies are out of 
print) makes this large amount of very help- 
ful and permanently valuable material availa- 
ble to all writers. And at a cost scarcely more 
than one ordinary textbook. Yet it is more 
professional, more specific “know how” than 
any textbook! And more of it! 
REWRITE is the by-product of an *‘outstand- 
ing” critic’s day-by-day work with writers, 
editors, publishers and other teachers of 
writing 
REWRI TE will help you (1) to write better 
stories, articles, etc., and (2) to sell more of 
them more quickly. 
Order Now! 
Five years (60 issues), $4.50. 
1941-44 (48 issues), $3.50. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Club Rates. 
4 issues (Old), 35c; (New), 50c. 

Special Trial Bundle (Our Selection), 15 issues, $1. 
No free copies. No Postcard Correspondence. ‘‘Satis- 
faction Guaranteed”’ policy protects you. Special terms 
for Handicapped Writers and Veterans. 

Competent, Detailed Service 
3000 words (2 short-shorts), $3, plus return postage. 

‘“Few critics speak with the detailed knowledge and 
frankness you show.’? Several Workshop Groups and 
more Personal Conferences than ever before. hee 
Service a Specialty. Get in touch with me today. 


It pays. nee _ 
William E. Harris 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A Nationa! Institution Since 1929. 

















WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES — 


is easy, profitable and pleasant The largest market open 
» beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One oi my pects 4] t Id $69.75 worth 


of stories and article in one mon pecial course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE vi VENIL E MAGAZINES 
tea hes everything it is necessary to know, Write for terms. 
Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
Literary Instructor 


WOLLASTON 70, 


23 GREEN STREET MASS. 








SONGWRITERS 


Send Us Your Poems For Musical Setting 
OUR SERVICE FEE IS VERY REASONABLE 
Upon receipt of your we will send you immediately our 
complete pian for the handiing of your song together with a 
FREE copy of a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Ill. 











Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


N 
manuscripts for FREE reading 
promptly if found unavailable 
itted to reliable publishers 


CONSULT US 
We invite you 
Manuscripts will be 
accepted they will be 
NEW WRITER s WEL( OM 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918 
30 Church St., 


to submit 
returned 
subm 


Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7 N. Y. 
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SONGWRITERS 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SONGS TO 
HAVE EVERY POSSIBLE CHANCE 
FOR SUCCESS? 


Would you like to have melodies written 
for your songs by well-known Hollywood 
composers? 


Would you like to have the sincere help 
and guidance of someone who is experi- 
enced in the field of song promotion? 


IF YOU WANT ALL THIS, we feel that 
our service will be of real help to you. 
Our staff includes top-notch arrangers 
and talented writers who have already 
received national recognition for their 
outstanding musical arrangements and 
for the songs they have written. They 
are also well known for their work in 
Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and 
on the radio. Our satisfied clients are 
proof of the excellence of our service. 


THIS IS WHAT WE OFFER: 


1. Our fee for handling your song 
material is very low and there 
are NO HIDDEN CHARGES. 


2. If you do not have a melody 
for your song poem or lyric, we 
will have one written AT NO 
EXTRA CHARGE. This melody 
will be written by a well-known 
Hollywood composer. 


3. Manuscript lead sheet copies and 
records of your song are sent 
to you. 


4. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE if 
you are not satisfied with our 
service. 


5. Full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of 
your song. 


DON'T DELAY! Send us your song, song 


poem or lyric for free examination, or 
write for full details. DO IT NOW!!! 


* 
CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-J P. O. Box 670 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 











WRITER’s DIGEST 


Knock, Knock 
Sir: 

In your list of local writers’ clubs, please in- 
clude the Scribes’ Club of Spokane, which has 
been continuously active for more than twenty- 
five years. 

Limited to twenty, a requisite for new mem- 
bers is to present two pieces of fiction, which are 
considered by a committee for evidence of talent 
and purpose. 

We are proud of our Emma Atkins Jacobs, 
whose “Trailer Trio” was a selection of the Junior 
Literary Guild last year, and Rita Mohler Han- 
son, who wrote a fine novel, “Desert Road to 
Shani Lun.” Others are selling consistently to 
both slicks and pulps. A number of book manu- 
scripts are in process of writing or revision. 

Neta L. FRAZIER, 
North 403 Walnut Road, 
Opportunity, Wash. 


Joyce, We Know Just How You Feel 
Sir: 

Perhaps I am a trusting soul, but I cannot 
believe the tales some of the writers report— 
namely: there is a wide-open market for short 
stories ; editors are happy to look at your work; 
the writing field is wide open to beginners. 
Phooey!—I know better, for my feeble attempts 
back in a fluttering trail of white pages. 
I cuss, get mad, tear out a few remaining hairs; 
sit down and write another. I carry my little 
English book to night school, but how in the hell 
some of these corny stories are accepted, I can- 
not understand. I have tried the surprise ending, 
the new plot, the simple style, and good story- 
telling. Nuts!—the big, fat envelopes come 
trailing back. 

I sit with eyes blurring, and try to fancy what 
the editor likes, but without a mental picture. 
Does he like the sweet, simple story, or the 
moron, quippish type? Well, fate will take care 
of me, with my husband’s help. Meanwhile, I 
work on my Great American Novel (I have plans 
for burial ceremonies when that is turned down; 
they will be very stately, too. We shall place a 
little wreath over this novel and pronounce it a 
miscarriage of divine justice.) And the short 
stories are good practice. It could be that my 
writing drools with But no, it just 
plain stinks, and I am not so good. Ah, that is 

With best wishes for a future. 

Joyce Darris, 
2209 Ruiz St., San Antonio, Texas. 
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the answer! 


On With the Struggle 
Sir: 

I want to thank you for publishing, “That 
Lucky Day,’ by Dorothy Sparks in March issue 
of WriTER’s Dicest. It has given me the great- 
est consolation, and I might add, inspiration, 
also. For, I, too, have received a collection of 
rejection slips, not. enough to paper a closet, 
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Juty, 


but only because I lacked courage to keep send- 
ing out my stories. 

Looking back over my discouragements, I 
see they were mild compared to hers, for I have 
received checks from editors for letters, poems 
and feature articles, but to date, I’ve never sold 
a story, short or long. 

I can appreciate her feelings of strangely min- 
gled emotions. I had them, too, when my first 
article was accepted. It was my very first at- 
tempt at writing and was on gardening. I wrote 
it while supervising the study period of my chil- 
dren around the fireside at night, I have kept 
the magazine that published it as one of my 
most cherished possessions. 

Soon after, another article was accepted by 
the same magazine, and then came periods when 
other duties so claimed my time that writing was 
impossible. The old urge burned within me 
though, and now and then by the midnight oil, 
a poem or an article would be born and find 
its way to an editor’s desk. Occasionally, one 
did not return and the encouragement from 
this acceptance, spurred me on to write short 
stories. These always came back, and were 
usually hidden away after the first trip out. 

I’ve always yearned to take a course in short- 
story writing, for like Dorothy Sparks, I’ve had 
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the idea that it was best to begin with shorts, 
but before reading her article, I had changed 
my mind. I’ve decided that if I can make good 
on little things, I can on big ones, so the plan 
for a book has been revolving ’round and ’round 
in my writer’s mind for sometime, and her suc- 
cess gives me that spur I so much need. If 
others can do it, so can I, and besides I’m sure 
I will never be able to afford the price of a 
course. 

There are no more study periods around my 
fireside now. Two of the participants have fire- 
sides of their own, while the other two have 
taken their places in Uncle Sam’s ranks. The 
study table is empty but for me. Can I use it? 

Thanks again for the article and many other 
fine ones in WriTER’s Dicest. It is really my 
instructor and text-book. I buy it from the news- 
stand after my subscription expires from the 
yearly contest, in which I’ve never been a win- 
ner, but I’d feel hurt with myself if I failed 
to enter it. This year I sent in two stories. 

(Mrs.) Rusy Lester Davis, 
Athens, Ga., Box 583 





Prize winners in the Writer's Digest 1944 short- 
short story contest that closed April 25 will be 
announced in the August issue. About 80% 
of the entrants have been returned as of July Ist. 








COMFOR 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


ee 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s ine. Each issue is 1 & by 
beginning writers, professior iters, editors, pul f i ishers, 
publicity men, theatrical p advertising agencies 
and newspaper men_ throughout United States, Canada 
and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries 






Rates for the Personal Column are seven cen 
Cost for box number is $1.00. Advertisers report 
fine results 

No literary critic, literary agent, 
spondence school or typist copy accepted for the colum 
Send copy with payment to cover the August issue on or 


before July 10. 


typewriter, corre- 








LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 West 41st St., 
New York City. 


EDITOR for Protestant denominational publishing 
house. Fertile opportunity and commensurate sal- 
ary for man with advanced, graphic ideas of reli- 
gious journalism. Write fully concerning back- 
ground, earnings, personality, skills, and “special - 
ties, such as youth field, etc. Box B-1. 


GIFTS: Your poem on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
655 Charlotte, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 
supply, 50c. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, National Ar- 
chives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple 
questions, complex investigations, genealogy, ghost- 
writing, all expertly handled, John Crehore, Box 
2329-D, Washington 13, D. C. 


ARTICLES WANTED on Horse Racing Systems; 
Plans; Methods; Ideas for old established monthly. 
Sample free or at Turf Newsstands. Horse and 
Jockey, Box 10, Van Nuys, Calif. 


BOOK BARGAINS—Catalog Free. 
West 85th, New York, 


Sterling, J-71 


ANY WRITERS or beginners in this area? Let’s get 
together. 167 Lockhouse Road, Westfield, Mass. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. Includes 16 
“Don’ts” for writers. 75c. Marjorie M, Davidson, 
Laceyville, Pa. 


ANYONE can earn up to $500.00 Back Yard Garden- 
ing. Stamp Brings Particulars. Lightning Speed 
Mfg., Co., Streator, Illinois. 


YOU’LL write salable humor after reading Frankel’s 
joke book. Exciting! Stimulating! 13c, Frankel, 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


LEARN SHORTHAND. Sensational Alphabet Method. 
Typing included, complete, 35c. Jones, 1210X 
Dudley, Utica 3, N. Y. 


CELEBRATING the tenth anniversary of THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB, one year’s membership gratis 
to young women in the twenties. Enclose Postage. 
Box 670, Seattle, Wash.—Mail delayed, as Char- 
lotte Kay temporarily in hospital. 


NEED CASH? Spare-time home work, profitable, 
interesting, details 50c. Research Bureau, 3456 W 
116th St., Chicago 43, Illinois. 


SHORT-SHORTS—Over 150 detailed markets from 
agency records. 25c. Box 24, 542 Fifth Ave., 
ms T 


STAY YOUNG! Treatise on cause and prevention of 
premature old age from the writings of Madam 
Curie and other famous authorities. Sent postpaid 
for $1.00. STAYOUNG FOUNDATION, Barto, Pa. 


YOUR BEST Kodak negatives enlarged to 8x10, oil- 
tinted, 99c each. Clear photo copied to postcard 
size, 99c each. Extra copy prints, 20c. Stanley, 
631-A East Acacia, Glendale 5, California. 


DIGEST 


$5.00 A DAY writing news and features; experience 
unnecessary. Take pictures that sell, methods, 
markets. Photographs for illustration. Stamp 
brings particulars. How to write ‘‘Quiz Questions 
That Click,” three dimes. Writers’ Service, 807 
Butternut Rd., Madison 4, Wis. (Formerly Ran- 
dalph, Wis.) 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


TYPEWRITER End-of-Page INDICATOR, 50c. Norris 
C, Ingalls, 82 Purchase St., Newburyport, Mass. 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating 
quantity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable 
prices. Herald Printers, Albany, Wisc. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB— Make new 
friends, through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Estab- 
lished 1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particu- 
lars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


MY NEAT, STAPLED BOOKLETS are ideal for 
publishing Articles, Stories, Poems, Joke Books, 
etc. The prices are right. Send for free sample 
booklet. P. A. Blackie Preston, P. O. Box 106, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


NO NEED TO BUY writers educational folios! New, 
read and study plan, saves you money! Details 
free. Phil Bruce, Box 341-AC, Palo Alto, Calif. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! 25 best markets, free 
Magazine sources, instructions, 25c. 75 markets, 
etc., 50c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


MAN, N.Y, City. Distribute Race magazine all 
stands greater N. Y. Leave on consignment. Col- 
lect % price (25c) when sold. Costs you Ic, 
postpaid. Sample Free. Box Ten, Circulation Dept., 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


CONSULTANT: Let me analyze your problems. 
Psychological study and guidance. $1 per consul- 
tation. Miss Anderson, 341 Jones St., Verona, Pa. 


GAGWRITING taught by mail. Free particulars. 
Frankel, 3623W, Dickens, Chicago. 


GENTLEMEN??? Rmb, 1218 So. 25th, Temple, 
Texas, 
WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS Bought and 


Sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for our 
list of new and used writer’s books. Humanity 
Press, 220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


POETS, ATTENTION! Acquaint yourself with 
active verse writers. Join the Verse Club. One 
dollar gives you: names of twenty corresponding 
members and life membership (Stamps accepted). 
Patricia Healy, 33 West Jackson St., Tucson, 
Arizona. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. This little book 
that tells how is yours for $1 postpaid. Order 
from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, Pomona, 
Calif. 

YOUR PLOTS, IDEAS developed into salable scripts, 
$2.00 per thousand words. Estelle Patillo, Clanton, 
Alabama, 


YOUTHIFYING SECRETS. How to retain and regain 
youth, How to be Extremely Happy, How to find a 
Husband, How to live a different life, How to suc- 
cessfully marry younger men, How to be a Super- 
woman. Each $1. Money back Guarantee. B. 
Thompson, P, O. Box, Newburyport, Mass. 


GHOSTWRITER. Research work for writers. De- 
bates, after-dinner speeches, club speeches, politi- 
cal and scientific papers, humorous skits. Rates 
reasonable. Address: Hubert Hutton, Box 155, 
Cynthiana, Ky. 


WIDOW AND WIDOWERS CLUB. This “Friend- 
ship Letter Society” can bring you undreamed of 
returns in a new pattern of life. (Strictly confi- 
dential.) Write: John Rankin, Box 430-W, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 
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“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


JOIN THE NATIONAL POETRY GROUP — For 
Prestige and Various’ Benefits, write Anton 
Romatka, 25 West 3rd Street, New York 12. 


PIONEER CONTACT SERVICE—A dignified, pleas- 
ant way to make new friendships, develop romance. 
Lonely and sincere men and women, write today 
for a share of the happiness you desire. No post- 
card inquiries answered. Address: Pioneer Publi- 
cations, Bolton Landing, N. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 


MAN CAN HAVE ALL FREEDOM right here on 
earth via the truth. Send one dollar and learn of 
the way of life that means all freedom. E,. E. 
Gentry, 3100 Concord Street, Beaumont, Texas. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


CHARACTER ANALYSIS. Send handwriting and 
One Dollar to KARIN, Box 144, Jefferson, Iowa. 


A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No meeting 
people, no soliciting, no manuscripts. Easy enjoy- 
able pastime. Details, 25c. Laura Dickson, Ander- 


son, S 


MAGAZINES (back-dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts. 
All publishers. Bargain prices. Also books, book- 
lets, pin-ups, subscriptions. Catalogs 10c (stamps 
accepted). Cicerone’s, 863 First Avenue, New 
York 17. 


MEMORIZE THE BIBLE. Put God’s thoughts in 
yours. Correspondence study toward a degree. No 
fees or charges whatever. The world’s only school 
accrediting Bible memory. Free catalogue. The 
American Divinity Academy, Inc., 648 East Mon- 
roe Street, Franklin, Indiana. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS—Thru our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of interesting friend- 
ship. Discriminating clientele, all religious faiths. 
Ask us about our special free membership plan 
extended to college men over 40 and young ladies 

Associates in ila- 


under 26—no obligation. l 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cleveland. Write 
today or telephone Grace Bowes, any weekday 


from 10 a. m. to 9 p. m. Out-of-town residents 
can phone us at reduced rates after 7 p. m. 
American Service, 236 West 70th Street (Dept. 
WD), New York City, telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 





WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade” 
authors share expense, submit on approval, Post 
Offlee Box 215, Church Street Annex, New York 


City. 


NEW, UNIQUE SHORT STORY PLOTS—$1.00 each. 
Stuart Covington, Columbus, Mississippi. 





ELAINE: Anytime you are ready to come, I want 
you. I hope soon. Write me and I want to write 
you back, PETE. 


ORIGINAL humor written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas, entertainers material. Also ghost- 
writing. Frankel, 3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—10,000-50,000 words for 
books, folios, lesson courses on self-advancement, 
self-betterment subjects (mentally, physically, 
Financially, socially, spiritually), for outright cash 
purchase. Send description, price, no manuscripts. 
ERNEST F. GARDNER, 60 East 54th St., Kansas 
City 2, Missouri. 


SELL BY MAIL—Mail Order World Magazine tells 
ow. 10c copy. STERLING, J-71 West 85th, New 


York. 


“SEX-MARRIAGE GUIDE,” 50c. 
ive, Timely. Hirsch Enterprises, 
New York. 





Intimate, Instruct- 
Spring Valley, 
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SAVE TIME ADDRESSING ENVELOPES, dress up 
your mail, use printed name and address stickers. 
500 your own, 35 each your six favorite editors, 


in small filing envelopes, all for $1. Details 
stamped, self-addressed envelop, sample. John 
Stover, Box 1462, Santa Ana, Calif. 
ORIGINAL Short MSS. ready to be typed. While 


they last, $1.00 each. N. R. Neff, Noble, Okla. 

WANT GHOST WRITER. Versatile. 
Angeles. Part time work. Good pay. 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 


YOUR I. Q. DETERMINED. Stamp brings method. 
Blanche Applebee, North Jay, Maine. 


Living in Los 
Box B-8, 


“WORDS Can Determine A Nation’s Destiny”—This 
is an amazing booklet which reaches deeply into 
the mighty science of persuading men, showing 
how to greatly increase the convincing power of 
words. Price 25c. Send to: Kane Advertising 
Agency, Bradford, Penna. 


FOR YEARS I’ve sold my filler articles to Coronet 
and other national magazines. My sincere wish is 
to help others do likewise. Detailed instructions 
plus 200 best markets, $1.00. Hirsch Enterprises, 
Spring-Valley, N. Y 


MARIAN COMBER, or anyone knowing her address, 
please communicate with Box B-7. 


Home Business. 


GUARANTEED, Depression proof, 
Spring- Valley, 


Details, 25c. Hirsch Enterprises, 
New York, 


“IS THERE AN INTELLIGENT MAN” (under 50), 
excellent character, attractive appearance, trust- 
worthy, ind, common-sense type, interested in 
improving and sharing woman’s small home? Must 


have good car. Box B-2. 
YOUNG MAN seeks correspondence from others 


interested William Seabrook obsessions. Box B-3. 

PHILOSOPHER’S STONE! Great Oriental Secrets. 
Guide to world’s most amazing knowledge; true 
teachings Early India, Yoga Sutras, etc. “Ninefold 
Path,”’ $1.00. Personal Problems, 25c each letter. 
Further information 10c coin. Box B-9, WRITER’S 
DIGEST. 


PLOTS—Why sit and stare at your typewriter, when 
you may obtain from Whitehurst complete, origi- 


nal plots, with characters named and character- 
ized. ... ? Be sure to state type of plot desired 
and include biographical sketch of yourself, so 


that the story-plot may be arranged to suit your 
own individual requirements. Only $3 per plot. 
James G. Whitehurst, 919 Front Street, Beaufort, 
North Carolina. 





GAG-WRITERS Wanted by Cartoonist. Nat Marcus, 
1216 S. Independence Blvd., Chicago 23—No ama- 
teurs. 


YOUR ROMANCE, the sparkling illustrated social 
magazine, 10c copy. STERLING, J-71, West 85th, 
New York. 


WHY PAY $22.50 for a course of memory cultiva- 
tion? My Home Method helps you succeed, Easy 
to master. Give one to a shut-in to pass time. 
50c postpaid. All sales final on account of print- 
ing cost. Box 623, Gold Hill, Oregon. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club 
with $1.00; Complete plans, 25c. Reedy, 2149 
Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 


GREETING CARD WRITER 


comes verse for collaboration. 


NEEDS IDEAS. Wel- 
Box B-5. 


3,000 NEW AND USED Correspondence courses, 
ooks. Large bargain list, 10c. Books and courses 
bought, sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


FREE TO WRITERS! Sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S FRIEND, containing timely marketing 
and helpful writing tips. Postcard request okay. 
FORMULAS AND MARKETS FOR—Short-Shorts, 
Love, Adventure, Juveniles, Syndicate scripts-——25c 
each, 5 for $1.00. e also ghost-write. Will 
Heideman, Dept. D, New Ulm, Minn. 
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NEED CASH? Spare-time, Homework Money mak- 
ers! Hundreds! Fully explained. Complete in- 
structions, 25c. Homework Publications, 814— 
44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


ORIGINAL METHODS painting designs on neckties, 
kerchiefs, etc. Simple, inexpensive, permanent. 
50c. Alby, 1374 E. 8th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


BLACKSTONE BOOK No. 1, 2nd Edition, ready for 
distribution. Reduced price. 35 cents. P. A. 
Blackie Preston, P, O. Box 106, Tucson, Arizona. 


SHORT-STORIES—Original, complete, $1.00. Gage, 
21 Eldert St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1944 YEARBOOK—Third an- 
nual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WDI, 
Pence, Wisc. 





452 MONEYMAKING Home Business Opportunities, 
10c. HIRSCH ENTERPRISES, Spring-Valley, N.Y. 





ATTRACT LOVE, money, locate treasure. Voodoo 
charms of romantic old New Orleans. 10 secret 
formulas, 25c. 100 formulas, $1.00. L, Antony, 


3928 Dumaine, New Orleans, La. 


THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Solves plot problems. Folio shows how. Price, 50 
cents, Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and orre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 192644 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 








CORPORAL OF MARINES, lonely, cultured though 
tough, will reply to all connoisseurs of literature 
of Marquis de Sade, and critics of “The Merry 
Order of St. Bridget.””’ Box B-4. 


MINIATURE MAGICAL MIRROR of moonbeams, 
full of thrills as spring to brighten your heart 
and piggy bank. One little shining dime brings 
sample. W. Chervence, 1540 North State Parkway, 
Chicago 10, 





YOUNG BOSTON WOMAN wishes feminine corre- 
spondents only. Box B-6. 

CORNS AND CALLUSES instantly relieved. Cost, 
Six cents. Guaranteed. Send 25c coin, Gage, 21 
Eldert St., Brooklyn, N 


LONESOME ?—SPARKLING, ROMANTIC, Descrip- 
tions, Photos of Sincere ladies, gentlemen wishing 
marriage. Many wealthy. Send age and stamp. 
EXCEL, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, IIl, 


LONELY, UNLOVED YOUNG MAN, 27, in South, 
desires correspondence from tender, compassionate 
young lady (at least 5 feet 5, buxom type, 18- 
29), capable of exercising a gentle and maternal 
dominion over him and desirous of matrimony. 
Photographs gladly exchanged. Box B-11. 


FOR STORYWRITERS, Songwriters, expert legal ad- 
vice. Protect yourself and your compositions. 
Avoid libel and plagiarism suits. How to secure 
copyrights, make royalty contracts and collabor- 
ation agreements. Lists of legitimate song pub- 
lishers. Lists of story and poetry pay markets. 
Send one dollar for complete advice to Estella G. 
Lyons, Hornbrook, California. 


PLOTS THAT LIVE—yYour characters and your 
story made alive and vital in a 2500-word letter 
outlining your plot in detail. Send story-idea and 
$3 for a “personalized” original plot, written to 
your order. Special attention given July and 
August orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard 
York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


AUTHORS! Southern gal, Bachelor Journalism, ex- 
pert typist, newspaper experience, determined to 
“write,” wants job, living wage, with successful 
author. Starving for inspirational writing atmos- 
phere, contacts writers. Isolated! Excellent refer- 
ences. Executive secretarial experience. Con- 
sidered attractive. Please! Box B-12. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


CARTOONISTS AND MAGAZINES NEED CAR- 
TOON 


GAGS, IDEAS: Pay $5 to $20. “How 
and where to sell gags,” 25c. “25 Best Markets 
for Gags, Jokes, Humor,” 25c. “Cartoon Calen- 


dar,”’ 25c. “Five Principles of Gag Plotting,” 50c. 
“The Elements of Comedy,” 50c, “Making Humor 
Pay,” 50c. Humor bought, sold, revised, criticized. 
GERARD’S, 710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 


WANTED: COPY of HERVEY’S “The Damned 
Don’t Cry.” Mrs. Jack Gregory, Richmond Hill, 
Georgia. 


YOUR CHARACTER, personality, and intellect make 
your handwriting what it is. Candid, discerning 
analysis, $1.00. O. Box 925, Sherman Oaks, 
California. 


MAKE NEW FRIENDS through our correspondence 
club, refined people from all walks of life, seeking 
friendship. Ages 18 to 75. Confidential. Plain 
sealed envelope brings particulars. Friendly Corre- 
spondence Club, Box 187, Highland Park Station, 
Los Angeles 42, California. 


AUTOGRAPHED COPY of Victory Song, “We'll 
Shout Hallelujah,” 40 cents, three copies, $1.00. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Joe Saracini, 


5009 Delmar, St. Louis, Missouri. 


HERE 1S A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clip- 
Ping service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 
Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


LETTERS on Scandinavian writing; drama; Negro 
aes invited. E. Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago, 
inois. 


WIDOW—Weary of war work and congested areas, 
wishes correspondence with Pacific Northwest 
man (soldier or civilian), fortyish, imterested in 
writing, reading, traveling, horses, nature. Con- 
sider collaboration on Northwest historical ma- 
terial. Box B-10. 


“HYGIENE OF MARRIAGE,” 
authoritative book. 
Valley, N. Y. 


SPECIAL PRINTING FOR AUTHORS. Controversial 
booklet, “ON THE TRAIN,” 10c. Geo. Gullock, 
Vineland, N. J. 


$1.00. 


Intimate, 
Hirsch Enterprises, 


Spring- 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty, $3, $10 checks re- 


writing news items, etc. Enclosed stamp. “The 
> <enedil 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, In- 
iana. 


COOK’S PLOTTOS—Local league has some Plottos 
and Keys for sale; like new; $8, cash or C.O.D. 
Hilda Ash, 24 January Walk, Long Beach, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL CARTOON OF YOURSELF: $1. 





Send 
photo, state hobby, details, mannerism, etc., to 
Gerard’s, 710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 

POETS: 300 verse markets, alphabetically listed, 
25s. Elton Pugh, 216 North Madison, Bay City, 
Michigan. 

WOMAN—40—Desires correspondence with gentle- 


men under 50, interested in writing and ranching. 
Box B-14. 


WANTED—Manuscript for Self-Help Books, Folios, 
Instruction courses. Outright purchase. State 
price, subject, number words. Trissel-Heyman, 
434 So. Boylston St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


WANTED: Counsel from retired editor or highly 
intelligent man. Sensational enterprise. SUBROSA, 
Hollywood, Arkansas. 


ASPIRING WRITER, Jewish girl, 34, wishes corre- 
peer with serious marriaged-minded man. 
ox B-13. 


WRITER SEEKS CONTACTS for column. Advice 
to personal problems. Review books. Interested 
Catholic books. 6826 25th Ave., Kenosha, Wisc. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
or Defense stamps for details and markets. Writ- 
ers’ Service, Box 1355 Lubbock. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Texas Color 
Sir: 

If you will pardon the pale typewriter ribbon— 
I have a few words to speak in regards to Archie 
Joscelyn’s article in the May issue of WriTER’s 
Dicest. Archie knows what makes good back- 
ground for western writers, but he failed to in- 
clude one of the very best books in his list, and 


a very necessary one on Texas, My suggestion is 


that the book compiled by the Texas Trail 
Driver’s Association be included in his list. It 
bears the title of “Tales of the Texas Trails” 


and gives all of the brief sketches written by 
these real old-timers themselves. 

I have used this book several times, taking it 
from the public library here in San Antonio. This 
book will tell sort of man the real 
puncher was, what were his eating habits, his 
smoking, and whiskey, his regalia, and the type 
of horse he rode, the sort of girl he liked, and 
I could go on and on, but that would not help 
the writer. Please advise all of them to read this 
book. Not only is it interesting but educational. 
Read Texas as it was down through the years. 

(Mrs.) Joyce Darris, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


you what 


K. C. Writers 
Sir: 

I am interested in contacting a group of K. C. 
young men and women who are, or want to 
sell non-fiction. I write to sell. Too many; 
writers’ clubs accent the artistic end and slight 
the how-to of making money out of writing. 

Want to organize a group, no matter how 
small, of Kansas Citians, who want to exchange 
ideas on selling as well as improvement of the 
quality of their writing. Photographers as well 
as all non-fictioneers are invited. 

Dilettantes are ‘included out’ of my proposed 
club. Only those who honest-to-goodness 
writers who want their writing as a hobby to 
grow up sometime, are invited. 

Read your magazine religiously. Why doesn’t 
Harriet A. Bradfield include at least one trade 
magazine editor news note in each New York 
Market Letter? And why doesn’t she give non- 
fictioneers a break with more news on syndicates 
and newspapers, who use articles from free lanc- 
ers? And, lastly, why don’t you have more arti- 
cles slanted our way? 


are 


Grier Lowry, 
1205 Linwood Blvd., 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 


$1,000 Winner 

Lewis Beach, Saginaw, Mich., has been an- 
nounced as the winner of the University of 
Chicago 1943 Charles H. Sergel award of $1,000 
in United States war savings bonds for his play, 
“Candle to the Sun.” Beach is known on Broad- 
way for his previous play, “The Goose Hangs 
High.” Especial mention in the contest is given 
to Walter Doniger and Malvin Wald, Hollywood, 
Calif., for their play, “Father Was President,” and 
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to Nathan Sherman, Brooklyn, N. Y., for his play, 
“War President.” More than 250 full-length 
plays, many from men and women in the armed 
services, were received by Prof. Frank Hurburt 
O’Hara of the University English department, 
director of the contest. Judges were George 
Abbott, producer; Bramwell Fletcher, actor, and 
Cecil Smith, critic. 

The next Sergel award will be made early in 
1946 for a manuscript submitted not later than 
December 31, 1945. Details of the new contest 
have not yet been formulated. 


“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, O. 
Established 1919 








GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalia 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, postpaid, $1.00. 











PERSONALS—Continued From Page 54 


SMART LEGS MAKE A NEW BED—Throw out 
your old bed and get a new Hollywood type one 
by sending for a set of bed legs. These attractive 
legs are easily attached to the springs. Set of 
four, $3.00 postpaid in United States. MacDougal 
—— 127 MacDougal Street, New York 12, New 

ork, 


BACHELOR broad-minded, understanding, would ap- 
preciate contacts with MALE correspondents. Ted 
Koenig, 79 Booraem Ave., Jersey City, J. 


EXTRA MONEY WAITING FOR YOU! Write Greet- 
ing Card Verse. Current list of good-paying 
markets, editors’ preferences, and instructions to 
help you sell. 25c coin. Writers’ Service, Box 
252, Blawnox, Pa. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Quality Magazines 


Chicago fewish Forum, 176 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. Benjamin Weintroub, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“This is an Anglo-Jewish magazine devoted to 


the presentation, in a scholarly manner, of 
aspects of contemporary Jewish thought and 
problems. We use articles on Jewish and minor- 


ity problems only, but our short stories do not 
necessarily depict Jewish subjects only. Articles: 
2500 to 6000 words; 2500 to 5000 
words. We buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Report in two to four weeks, Payment is Yc a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Free America, 112 E. 19th Street, New York 
City 3. Jean Leslie Mitchell, Managing Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; $1.00 a year. “We 
use agrarian decentralist articles, 2500 to 3500 
words, which must be approved by members of 
Editorial Board before acceptance. No fiction, 
photographs, or poetry. Report varies. Payment 
is 2c a word, on publication.” 

Survey Graphic, 112 E. 12th Street, New York 


stories: 


25c a copy; 


City 3. Paul Kellogg, Editor. Issued monthly; 
30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use timely, 
authoritative, readable articles, 1100 to 5000 


words, reporting for a general, intelligent audi- 
ence new developments and trends in industrial 
relations, public health, housing, social welfare, 
race relations, economic planning and _ inter- 
national organizations. We use photographs to 
illustrate articles only, very little poetry, and no 
fiction. Report in two to three weeks. 
is lc a word, on publication.” 
Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th Street, New York City 
17. Eileen J. Garrett, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. ‘““‘We use short stories 
of real literary merit, 1500 to 3000 words, but 
no serials or ‘short shorts.’ Also authoritative 
(not merely reportorial) articles on subjects of 


Payment 


general interest—world conditions and events, 
science, philosophy, education, all the arts— 
preferably with forward look. Length: 1500 to 
3000 words. We buy short verse of marked 
merit, but no photographs. Report usually 
within a week. Payment by aarticle, not by 
length, immediately on acceptance.” 

The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, 


Charlottesville, Virginia. Charlotte Kohler, Man- 


aging Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; 





$3.00 a year. “‘We use good short stories, con- 
ventional or experimental, not more than 5000 
words, Also articles, 3000 to 5000 words: dis- 
cussions of current problems, economic, histori- 
cal; literary essays. We buy poetry, but no pho- 
tographs. Report in two weeks. Payment on 
publication: $5.00 a page of 350 words for 
prose and 50c a line for poetry.” 


Women’s Magazines 


Charm, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York City 17. 
Frances Harrington, Editor; Oliver Claxton, Lit- 
erary Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We use any type of good fiction up to 
2500 words. Also articles of general feminine 
interest. No fashion, beauty or home decorating 
articles solicited, since these are staff written. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is up to $150.00, on acceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The Alaska Sportsman, P. O. Box 118, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. Emery F, Tobin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 
true stories of Alaska and articles, 1000 to 5000 
words. We buy photographs but no poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 4c a word for 
prose and $1.00 to $2.00 for pictures.” 

The American Field, W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. William F. Brown, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 20c a copy; $5.00 a year. Sports- 
man’s newspaper. “We use hunting stories, 1500 
to 3500 words, principally upland game birds 
with bird dogs (Pointers and Setters). Prefer 
factual base if fictionalized circumstances or re- 
sults. Also fishing and hunting articles and ‘how- 
to-do-it’ material, up to 2500 words. We buy 
photographs, but rarely buy poetry. Report in 
ten days. Payment varies.” 
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American Forests, 919 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Erle Kauffman, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
articles up to 2500 words, illustrated, on 
forests, lumbering, outdoor recreation, 
unique and interesting uses of wood, people 
doing novel things with their woodland or shade 
trees; wildlife, explcration, etc. Articles should 
be fast moving, styled for the average reader. 
We buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 


use 


trees, 
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Report in two or three weeks. Payment is lc a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

American Lawn Tennis, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. S. Wallis Merrihew, Editor. 
Issued 15 times yearly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“This is an illustrated magazine of lawn tennis, 
but in the fall beginning with November issue 
will cover squash, badminton and table tennis. 
We use articles covering these subjects and tour- 
naments. We also use poetry on these subjects, 
and photographs, but no fiction. Payment is Ic 
a word. 

Exciting Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director, Is- 
sued quarterly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 25,000-word lead novel, 7500- to 
10,000-word novelette, and several short stories 
not over 6000 words long. Stories are about 
amateur or professional football of any kind, or 
with strong football background. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Exciting Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued quarterly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 15,000-word lead novel featuring only 
baseball or football; 8000- to 10,000-word nov- 
elettes; and several short stories of any sport, not 
over 6000 words long. The ‘odd’ sport angle 
especially desirable. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: “You did a quick 
and efficient job of placing the 
book manuscript," writes Lt. 
Col. Merrill DeLonge, of Vir- 
ginia, author of an important 
military volume recently pub- 
lished, and now selling well at 
$4 per copy. “There was no 
doubt about the thing being a 
now or never proposition. Your activities did bring 
matters to a head in short order." 

GRAVY TRAIN DEPT.: This reprint book business, about 
which | happen to know a good deal, is bringing in a lot 
of unexpected gravy. Two more sales this month—one a 
fantasy done ten years ago, the other a detective novel 
done five years ago. 

HOOPLA DEPT.: Did you see Fred East's article on 
western novels last month? And what he said about me? 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 








others. I shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 




















When our invasion sweeps out with a 
thousand planes, our bombardiers know just 
where their souvenirs will land. They don't 
scatter them all over the landscape. And 
look at the results! 


When you launch YOUR attack in this 
all-out war for sales, pick YOUR target for 
tonight. Hit with everything. Otherwise— 
stay at homel 


Last month my clients scored direct hits 
on the slicks; on the pulps; with the feature 
syndicates; with the coal publishers! Repeti- 
tion of what they have been doing month 
after month all the way back when... . 
Week's sales at press-time: $1140. 


Picking targets for my clients, setting their 
sights, showing them how to hit with every- 
thing they have—this is the system through 
which | have put them over os many long 


years. WHERE YOU COME IN: 


Best way is to tell me about yourself when you send 
me your manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Once 
| know what you can do best, we go to town—which is 
why | have made sales for my writers to the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other top outfits, 
plus, of course, the pulps, the confessions, the feature 
and the various specialized markets. 





My sales commission Is 10%. After 
| make a couple of sales for you, | 
drop all fees. My rates for personal, 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50¢ per thousand words there- 


IF YOU SELL--- 


regularly, you 
can be developed 
for the better 
paying markets. 
Many of my pro- 
fessionals came 
to me after hav- 
ing made a few 


after. Poems, $1 each. | report in | sales on thelr 
two weeks. Remember that my work own, Write me 
full particulars 


with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficul- 
ties familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscripts now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself.* 

*My Zone Number is 17. 


about yourself. 
No fees or por- 
tions of fees— 
straight commis- 
sion if | take 
you on. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 
Fight Stories, 67 ‘if J 
City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, 
terly; 20c a « py; 80c a year 
to 23,000-word novels and 900( 


novelettes of clean, hard-hitting 


— 
> 
Za 


ers, in fast-moving, dramatic ta 


whole Ww ide wo! k 


ring, with the 
do not need any articles at present. No photo- 


graphs or poetry used. Report in two 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance. 

Football Stories, 670 Fifth Av New York 
City 19. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued semi- 


annually; 20c a copy. “We use 20,000-word 


weeks 


novels, 10,000- to 15,000-word novelettes, and 
3000- to 7000-word shorts. A query as to needs 
is advisable. No photographs or poetry used 


Report in a week. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Horse Lover Mage e, 154 Borica Way, San 
Francisco 12, California. John J. Hartford, Edi- 
tor. Issued -bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a 
“We use articles on the various breeds of 

No fiction, photogrz or poetry. Pay- 





year, 

horses 

ment is 7c per printed inch.” 
Nature Magazine, 1214 

Washington 6, D. C. Richard 

Editor. Issued ten times yearly; 35c a copy; 

$3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use p 





1 


16th Street, N. W 
W. Westwood, 
natural history 


ypular 
pular 


and conservation articles. Query editor befor 
submitting, however. We buy nature photo- 


graphs and poetry, but are currently oversupplied 
Report in one to fiv ys. Payment 
is lc to 2c a word, on accept: 
The 19th Hole, 1315 Cherry Street. Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. Marion P. Lassen, Edi- 
tor. Issued 8 5 copy; $1.00 
“We use golf stories and occasionall 
} 1 


stories concerning other sports, about 1800 words. 





on peetry. 





. = ? e > 
times yearly; 15c a 


a year. 


We buy photographs, but no poetry. Report in 
Payment on publication. 





a month. 


‘Outdoors, 729 Boylston Street, Boston 16 
Massachusetts. H. G. Tapply, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; 0 a year. “We us 





very little rence be- 
ing for narrative accounts of fishing and hunting 
trips running from 2000 to 2500 words. Further 
is for unusual experiences fishing and 
hunting. We also want | 

ing methods or equipment useful to anglers and 
hunters. We buy very little but some humorou 
poetry, also photographs. Report in a week. Pay- 
ment an average of 1c to 2c a 
arrangement.” 

Outer G North American 
Canton, Pennsylvania. Issued mon : 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use factual stories 
only, how-to-do-it articles 100 to 1500 
words, on trapping, hunting, fishing. We 
occasionally buy photographs, but no poetry or 
fiction.” 

Popular Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues 


out-and-out fiction, our pref. 


preference 


_ : 
articies descripD- 


‘how-to 


word, b 


aL. 


and 








“We use a 20,000 word lead football novel, 8000 
to 10,000 word novelette, and several short foot- 
words Stories 
football, professional, o1 
football back No articles, 
Report in ten days to 
word and up, on 


ball stories not over 6000 long. 


are about amateur or 





with strong ground. 


photographs, or poetry. 
two weeks. Payment is lc a 


Popular Sports Magi , 10 E. 40th Street, 





Leo 


or. Issued bi-monthly; 


City 16. Margulies, Editorial 
10c a copy; $1.20 
“We use 25,000 word lead novel 
about baseball or football only, 7500 word novel- 

several 6000 
words. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 


New York 
7 
i 
issues. 
stories not over 


snort 


tte, and 


. 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is lc 








2 Vv d and up, or cceptance 

Pro Football I ed, Mt. Morris, Illinois 
Rocky Wolfe, Editor. Issued annually: 25c a 
cop “Very few articles bought. They are 
mostly donated by prominent sport writers. We 


Duy photographs.” 
] 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, 
esa Weld Blanchard, Editor. 














inter; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 

year. “We use articles on figure skating, 750 

to 2500 words lso use photographs and 

tches, and poetr Report in two weeks. No 
payment made for anything.’ 

Sports Afield, 710 P ix Building, Minne- 

apolis 1, Minnesota. P. K. Whipple, Editor. 

i 


$2.00 a year. “We 
l ted stories, 1500 to 2500 
hunting or fishing trips. Fiction 

buy photographs, but no 


use mostly well- 
of recent 
accepted. We 











poetry. Report in an average of two wecks. Pay- 
I it is 2c a word, or more, mostly on accept- 


Thrilling Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 25,000 word lead football novel, 8000 
word novelette, and several short football stories 
not over 6000 words long. 
professional, industrial league, Army, Navy or 
Marine football. No 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. 


Stories of amateur or 


photographs, or 
Pay- 


* 1 
rt 
articies, 


ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 
Thrilling Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
“We use one 10,000 word novelette, two 
8000 to 10,000 novelettes, several 
short stories not over 6000 words long. All types 
sports stories wanted the ‘odd’ sports stories 
especially desirable. No articles, photographs, or 
Pay- 


Issued 


word and 





poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. 
I lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 
Turf and Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Edgar G. Horn, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
use fiction, 3500 to 6000 words, covering running 
horse Also articles, 2500 to 
5000 words, including biographies, autobiogra- 
phies, human interest stuff, systems and anything 


ment is 


racing exclusively. 
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$ For the first time anywhere— 

A sensational new home-study course 
complete with assignments, detailed in- 
structions and sample scripts, for only 
$5! Nine full lessons covering EVERY 
field of radio writing. 


$ PLUS 


hints on how to get a job in radio! 


$ MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Send $5 in war stamps, check or money 
, / 

order. Look over this amazing course. 
If you don’t agree that this is a truly 
sensational offer, return course in 5 days 
and get your money back! 

Send for the Kaye Course TODAY. 

You have nothing to lose, and may 

be richer by an exciting neu 

profession. 


THE KAYE COURSE 


¢ 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. $ 
. MUSIC COMPOSED TO POEMS 


Free Examination 
Submit poems on any subject to America's 

















* Foremost Creators of Songs. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 


* 457 Beacon Bidg. ___Boston, Mass. 








How can you even hope to succeed writing 
r the tools, mechanics and mechan s of reason ¢ 
creation and understanding HOW to manipulate them, 


sciously, mechanically and effectively? 


DO YOU KNOW? 


(1) that there are only five questions and two 
distinct functions? (2) the difference between an 1, purp 
and self-interest motivation and the function of each? (3 
the difference between dominion of forces and motivation of 
wills and HOW to accomplish each? 4) the individual rule 
of life? (5) the law of reason and creation? (6) the law 
of association of ideas? (7) the law of cause and effect? 
(8) how to make friends and enemies? 9) how to plot? 
If you do know any of these you never learned it in any 
dictionary, encyclopedia or other accepted authority, for all 
this knowledge and understanding is now pr inced and pu 
lished for the first time in our 1940 copyrighted work 


MOTIVATION: Nature’s Five Question System of Reason 
and Creation, by George Cornelius Johnson. 

In 2 minutes you can learn from 
and irrefutably, to domineer the ir 
motivate the invisible wills of the ir 
closets to do as you want them to do! i 
lesson airmail course we GUARANTEE each you in 30 hours 
in 3 months HOW likewise. but consciously and mechanically, irre- 
sistibly and irrefutably, to domineer the forces of Nature t 
motivate the wills of your characters to do as you want them to 
do—to accomplish your own aim and self-interest purpose! Im- 
possible? 

This priceless knowledge and 
mystery of POWER has or 
never before been available and now 
56 years! Solomon applied the 
himself the richest man of 
women to judge the truth, ther 
wisest ruler 

Books and details mailed for 10 
of $3, which will be refunded up 
motivation is also free and alone is w« 


EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION 
an educational institution 
Hollywood, California 
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DIGEST 


thoroughbreds. We buy photo- 


dealing with 
Payment is 


graphs. Report within thirty days. 
lc a word, on publication.” 


Religious Magazines 


The Far East, St. Columbans, Nebraska (up 
to July 1), St. Columban’s, Perryville, Maryland 
(after July 1). Rev. Patrick O’Connor, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This 
is a popular family magazine specializing in 
Catholic missions in the Far East. We use short 
stories, 1500 to 2000 words, in harmony with 
Catholic principles, not necessarily on religious 
or Oriental theme. Short shorts are also needed. 
We use articles on experiences, customs, and 
people of Far Eastern lands. We buy poetry, in 
which good technique is essential, also photo- 
graphs. Report weeks. 
Payment is approximately lc a word for prose 
and 10c a line for verse, after acceptance.” 


in approximately two 


Confession Magazines 


Modern Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16. Hazel L. Berge, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
first-person stories: book-lengths, 15,000 to 20,- 
000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words; 
short stories, 5000 to 10,000 words (least de- 
sired length); short shorts, 4000 words and 
under. We will buy stories of any length if they 
are exceptional. No poetry bought (except on 
special occasion) Report 


and no photographs. 
Payment is 2%c a word, on ac- 


in one week. 
ceptance. Bonus for exceptional story.” 

True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City 18. Florence N. Cleveland, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
dramatic stories from life about the reactions 
of all kinds of people to their situations and 
problems. Each must have a strong note of 
reality, a definite moral tone, suspense, good 
characterization, and dramatic conflict. The 
ending must be a logical outgrowth of the story. 
[The story may be told from the man’s or the 
woman’s point of view, and may be placed 
against any background. Length: 4000 to 6500 
word short stories and 10,000 word novelettes. 
Avoid stories based on sex or those which con- 
tain divorce, extra-marital affairs, rape, seduc- 
tion, illegitimacy, perversion, or miscegenation. 
Avoid also discussion of religion. We also want 
signed stories of 2000-5000 words, by public 
personalities who have led dramatic lives; those 
whose lives present a strong moral lesson; or 
whose experience makes it possible for 
them to be helpful to others. Real names, places 
and pictures are used. Writers should query 
the editor before submitting fact material. Also 
wanted are personality sketches of 500 words; 
mely, interesting fillers up to 800 words ; poetry 
Report within two 


, 
tnose 


up to 16 lines in iength. 
weeks. Top flat rates according to merit, on 


publication.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Pulp Air Magazines 


Air War, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City 
16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
quarterly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. “We 
use a 10,000 to 12,000 word novelette, and 3000 
to 10,000 word novelette, and several short stories 
from 2000 to 6000 words in length. Stories of 
today‘s war in the air on all fronts. Articles 
are staff-written. No photographs or poetry. Re- 
port in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance. 

Army Navy Flying Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued quarterly; 10c a copy; $1.20 
for 12 issues. “We use two 10,000 word novel- 
ettes and a number of short stories not over 6000 
words long. Stories of today’s war in the air 
wherever it is taking place. Articles are staff- 
written. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 

Sky Fighters, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
issues. “We use a’ 15,000 word lead novelette, 
an 8000 to 10,000 word novelette, and several 
short stories not over 6000 words long. Stories 
of present war, of commercial air work, air mail, 
air races, test pilot, Army and Navy pilots, etc. 
Articles are staff-written. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Wings, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York City 19. 
Linton Davies, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c a 
copy ; 80c a year. “‘We use stories of the present 
war: novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words, and 
occasional shorts of 1000 to 5000 words. Also 
want true, detailed accounts of squadron or 
group campaigns, but suggest that writers query 
first. No photographs or poetry. Report in a 
week. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 


Pulp Detective Magazines 


Black Book Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
issues. “We use a 35,000 word lead novel featur- 
ing The Black Bat, written on assignment, and 
several short fast-action, detective-crime stories 
not over 6000 words long. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” J 

Detective Novel Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We want First Serial Rights to 
published detective best sellers, 45,000 to 60,000 
words. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in ten days to two weeks. Payment by 
arrangement.” 

G-Men Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failurc 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your ewn indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words, 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 
Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 














WILL YOUR 
STORY SELL? 


That’s the important question. How 
much time will it take you to actually 
find this out? Your agent does this job 
for you at a minimum expense, saving 
you countless trips to editors and often 
useless trips to the wrong markets. 
A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 

Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor fo Daniel Ryerson 


155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








SPECIALIZED PLOTS 


Let me send you a plot tailor made to 
the exact requirements of the mag. to 
which you wish to sell. Only $2.50. 
Stuart Covington, Columbus, Mississippi. 











Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors wh 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and col 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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WE SET SONG POEMS TO MUSIC 


Our Complete Expert Service Gives 
You Musical Settings for Your 
Song Poems with Professional 
Advice in Promoting Sales. 


Send us your Song Poems. Subjects: love, mother, 
patriotic—any type. We'll give you full details of our 
expert Professional Music Service — that gives you 
musical settings for your poems. The result—finished 
songs copyrighted for your protection—ready for pub- 
lishers’ acceptance. Hit songs pay big dividends. You 
may have a song hit poem. Send your poems now. 


Or write for our FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘Let’s Talk 
About Sonegwriting.”’ 


UNITED MUSIC CORP. Dept.7 SALEM, IND. 








WnriTER’s DIGEST 


Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
“We use a 20,000 word lead novel 
featuring Dan Fowler, F. B. I. agent extra- 
ordinary, written by assignment; an 8000 to 10,- 
000 word novelétte ; several fast-action detective- 
crime stories not 6000 words long. All 
stories G-Man angle. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

The Phantom Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 
for 12 issues. “We use a 40,000 word lead novel 
featuring The Phantom Detective, written by 
assignment, and several fast-action, detective- 
crime stories not over 5000 words long. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in ten 
days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
“We use a 15,000 word lead novelette, 
two novelettes from 8000 to 10,000 words, and 
several short, fast-action detective-crime stories 
not over 6000 words long. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 

Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 15,000 to 20,000 word lead novel, 
two 8000 to 10,000 word novelettes, and several 
fast-action, detective-crime stories not over 6000 
words long. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


issues. 


over 


issues. 


Experimental Magazines 


Decade of Short Stories, 2952 Belden Avenue, 
Chicago 47, Illinois. Lee Lukes, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
short stories, 1000 to 4000 words. Report in 
one month. No payment.” 

The Kapustkan Magazine, 5013 S. Throop 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Bruce Kapustka and 
Stan Lee Kapustka, Editors. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘“‘We want vital ma- 
terial with a message to mankind, addressed to 
humanity, searching for truth, justice, brother- 
hood, freedom and equality. We want the truth 
no other magazine will publish. We want brevity 
but with strength and social significance. We 
want to make this a better and more beautiful 
world. One big family of freedom. We are all 
brothers, one race, one world, one religion. We 
want to eliminate wars, oppression, injustice, 
discrimination, inequality, hypocrisy, hate and 
hunger. Type of article desired is satire in the 
Upton Sinclair vein. We do not use photo- 
graphs, but want poetry of the Walt Whitman- 
Carl Sandburg type. Report immediately. Pay- 
ment in copies and subscriptions only.” 
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Matrix, 1500 W. Nedro Avenue, Philadephia 
41, Pennsylvania. Joseph Moskovitz and Frank 
Brookhouser, Editors. Issued indefinitely; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 for 4 issues. ‘We use distinctive 
stories, poetry, experimental writing, any length. 
Indefinite usually three weeks. Fay- 
ment in copies only.” 

New Mexico Quarterly Review, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. Dud- 
ley Wynn, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 35c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use quality fiction up to 3500 
words. Also articles on cultural aspects of Latin 
America and regional aspects of American South- 
west. We use poetry, but no photographs. 
port in three months. No payment.” 

Prairie Schooner, Andrews Hall, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Lowry C. 
Wimberly, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 45c a copy ; 
$1.50 a “We use four or five stories per 
issues, 2000 to 5000 words. Also two or three 
articles per issue, up to 5000 words. Subjects 
interest. Seldom print the ‘profes- 
sorial’” or academic article. We use about ten 
poems per issue, up to 60 lines, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in one month. No payment.” 

Rocky Mountain Review, Box 2225, Salt Lake 
City 13, Utah. George Snell and Ray B. West, 
Jr., Editors. Issued quarterly ; 40c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We use all types of serious fiction up 
to 4000 words with an occasional 6000 or 7000 
word story, the only requirement being that the 
story have high literary merit. No taboos what- 
ever as regards subject matter or treatment, 
aside from those imposed by U. S. Postal Laws 
and Regulations. We use literary criticism of 
all kinds, and are interested also in articles about 


reports ; 


Re- 


year. 


of general 


the West, but these must have high literary 
quality, up to 5000 words. Also book reviews, 
mostly assigned. Poetry is used, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in two to three weeks. No pay- 


ment except copies of magazine.” 

Sanctuary, Garden City Dr. at Gould Place, 
Syracuse 8, New York. Viola Byrnes Colarocco, 
Editor. monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “No fiction used. We mainly want true 
Psychic stories of strange happenings, answers 
to prayers, Metaphysical articles and stories, how 
to control negative thinking for a happier life, 


Issued 


etc. Stories anywhere from 400 words. On very 
exceptional stories or articles, we allow 1400 
words. In some cases where a story or article 


is really remarkable and unusual, we will pub- 
lish a three-part serial of not more than 1000 
words to each installment. No poetry, since we 
are very overstocked at present time, and no 
photographs. Report in about two weeks. No 
payment except prizes and copies of magazine.” 
Review, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. Donald Day, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly beginning in fall; 35c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use the literary type short 
story, 1500 to 3500 words. Mostly Southwestern 
articles used, although articles of general interest 
are sometimes used. We use very little poetry 
and no photographs. Report in one week to 


Southwest 





Beginners 
Only 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students inits Beginner's In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able tocompose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
stonal editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest in your progress, Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





EA isi cipane ined knawedslociipnisiavasiiddvtelatn 
TMOG. cx; 5 «50d 9-anisidiistaning sagawraprtabaieokenwtes 

* City. State 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Friends, fans, collaborators, collectors, in any part of the 
world that this magazine may reach, will be interested to 
learn that my novel “The Day of ‘the Brown Horde’’ is 
featured illustrated in the next (September) issue of the 
quarterly Famous Fantastic Mysteries on sale at all news- 
stands (25c), or order direct from aa ag Publications, 


205 East 42nd Street, New York (17), N. Y 


RICHARD TOOKER 70%.) a,i2 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, $1.00 each for consideration 
reading, short stories. Separate charge for detailed © work. 








A FORMULA FOR CREATING 


NEW IDEAS 


In any field . . . writing, selling, advertising, business, 
scientific, mechanical, entertainment, etc. Do you want 
to discover your Creative Talents? Want to FIND YOUR- 
SELF and your highest NATURAL ability? Want a 
FASTER MIND for this new, faster age? Want to cash-in 
on the four NATURAL laws of mastering people and ad- 
vancing financially? Want to know the five ‘“‘musts’’ for 
personal advancement? Want to know the only right way 
to start your own business without capital? Want a sure- 
fire method with three exact steps to pull out of a life- 
time rut? Want to know the one hidden factor behind 
the man who wins? My copyrighted MIND STIMULATOR 
has helped thousands advance years in months. 7th year, 
individual help. 
Folder YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY Free. 

DR. FLGT, Dept. G, 185 W. Godfrey Ave., Phila., Pa. 





Monastery 
Secrets 


- - . THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to know 
the source of their power—to learn 
their mastery of life, and their faculty 
for overcoming problems with which 
the masses of mankind still 
struggle. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 
of these rare teachings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him- 
alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
greattruths of these 
brotherhoods have 
descended through the 
ages. One of the preserv- 
ers of the wisdom of the 
Orientis the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood (not a re- 
ligious organization). They 
invite you to write today for 
their FREE Sealed Book, 
withits amazing revela- 
tions about these mys- 
teries of life. Address: 
Scribe B. L. D. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
AMORC 
San Jose, Calif. 
U.S.A. 





DIcEsT 
one month. Payment is fairly good, on publica- 
tion.” 

University of Kansas City Review, University 
of Kansas City, Kansas City 4, Missouri. Clarence 
R. Decker, Editor. Issued quarterly; 60c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use stories, 2000 to 3000 
words, and articles. Also poetry, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in one month. No payment.” 


World Philosophy, 3252 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
6, Illinois. Marie Harlowe Pulley and William 
S. Pulley, Editors. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles, up to 
2000 words, dealing with Oriental philosophies, 
chiefly Buddhism and Mohammedism, and world 
developments of these ideologies. No fiction or 
photographs, but we use poetry in harmony with 
articles. Report in three days. No payment ex- 
cept subscriptions and copies of magazine.” 


Trade Journals 


The Catholic School Journal, 540 N. Mil- 
waukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D., Editor. Issued 10 times 
yearly ; 30c a copy; $2.50 a year. For teachers 
of Catholic grade and high schools. “We use 
articles, from 1000 to 3000 words, dealing, for 
the most part, with the special problems of 
Catholic schools, some with general educational 
problems. Our section on ‘Practical Aids for the 
Teacher’ is devoted to classroom helps for grades 
1 to 12. Most contributions come from subscrib- 
ers teaching in Catholic schools. We use photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is about \Yec a word, after publi- 
cation.” 

Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. Theodore 
Reed Kendall, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles and fillers 
on civil-engineering construction projects (ex- 
clusive of building field) which describe organi- 
zation, equipment and methods for doing the 
job. No fiction or poetry, but we buy action 
pictures of construction under way. Report in 
abcut two weeks. Payment is $10 per M words, 
on acceptance.” 


Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. J. D. Grace, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use semi-techni- 
cal articles on excavating and ‘dirt-moving’ oper- 
ations, giving the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of the oper- 
ation. Road building, open pit mining, quarry, 
airfield construction, blast hole drilling, etc. We 
buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word, on 
publication.” 


Professional Engineer, 8 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. Issued quarterly; 25c¢ a 
copy; $1.00 a year. ‘‘We use short articles, 1000 
to 2000 words, dealing with unusual engineering 
projects. Photographs are used once in a while, 
but no fiction or poetry. Payment averages 1!/c 
a word, on publication.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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(NW 
Somewhere in New Guinea 
Sir: 

I am one of those branded lost GI’s, supposed- 
ly mired down by circumstances. It seems to 
me that the Seven Muses had held conference at 
one time or another, and so delegated meretri- 
cious Melpomene to deal my fates. My hand 
was New Guinea. And it is here that I am. 

But here, I put one over on Miss Melpomene, 
the meretricious muse. I did find my escape. 
My timely savior . . . WriITER’s DIGEST, 

In short, WRITER’s DicEst not only delivered 
me from oblivion, ineptitude, and stagnation, but 
has spurred me on with the drive and vigor 
to dash off four short stories. Thanks millions 
to WriTER’s Dicest for my four hopefuls: “The 
Faucet That Dripped Blood,” “The Gravedig- 
ger’s Spasms,” “The Secret of the Dancing 
Horus,’ and my more recent brainstorm, *Bella- 
dona.” 

I am also fortunate, having a contemporary 
in Richard V. Calkins, my tent mate. He and 
I were both under the same bondage and came 
out of it together—thanks to WD. In our literary 
jabberations, we make devout use of WD as our 
guiding Bible. Thank the High Being that such 
a magazine exists, and can find the writer wither 
it be Podunkia, Lilliputania, or Shangri La. 


Lenon H, StTRINGFIELD, 
ASN: 15300961 
3rd Airdrome Squadron 
APO 321 c/o PM 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Play Contest 
Sir: 

The Vagabond Theatre has completed its 
twenty-eighth year as Baltimore’s community 
playhouse and the oldest little theatre in Amer- 
ica in continuous operation. 

In the season just closed the Theatre gave 
ninety-seven performances of eight plays to some 
twelve thousand Baltimoreans and men of the 
armed services and merchant marine. In this, 
its second World War, the organization has forty 
of its members in military service, is performing 
its plays in the nearby camps, and is an official 
participant in the Baltimore City program for the 
Fifth War Loan. 

So much for background. Now the Vagabond 
Theatre has decided to sponsor a competition for 
the best original play in manuscript which is sub- 
mitted to it. The prize will be a hundred dollar 
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Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 


The 
Writer’s Market 


T= only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
_er’s market directory is the 1944 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by hun- 
dreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writers. 


In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last 
edition on every count. 


Why do potentent writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


@ Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied and stated in detail. 


@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada, 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
@ Complete markets for photographs. 


Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 


Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 


@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 
in on a 1944 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 


ORDER TODAY 





0 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
92 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1944 Writer’s 
Market.”” 1 enclose $3.00. 


( Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 


1944 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4 payment 
in full. 
oo as adllen dp ee deee ies eOre anaes eeeee 
STE A  CRORTO OE EE TREE REET OORT COTTE 
Dds pcan etsscsnsnrseeneen sera ME  raicsece 


My subscription is (1) new [) renewal [(] extension 











The Writer’s Digest, 2 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 


$2.00 the year. 


ol, 24, No. 9, Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A, 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Write for my latest price 
or 4 line name, address 
letterheads and 125 envelopes, 
same copy on both, $1.50. Add 5c to checks. 
Books bought, sold, rented. 
Writers Supplies since 1935 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 


list before ordering. 500 
stickers, 25c. 125 8'%xll 
printed 3 or 4 lines, 
Writers 











TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 


Monthly $7.50 or single criticism. oes Colony in N. 














CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. N. Y 3M; $3 105M 
My work and clients’ on stands MY ¥ ; c TINIC AL LIBRARY 
1—WKITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Technique)............. $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas. 

DN MED ncu can enedsenenser ens enneae 2.00 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everyth ing ).. 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the Trade). 2.00 


REID 


Evanston, I!linois 


MILDRED I. 


2131% Ridge Blvd., 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 








An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, Ac- 
tions, Speech (with substitutes for “said''), Voice, Race, 
Social tatus, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Intex with 18,000 references; 
414 7*x9'/.” pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
“In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. O. Box 133 Flushing, New York 














WRITER’S 


DicEst 


War Bond, and the 
by the Theatre. 
Wilmer Brown, magazine edi 
R. P. Harriss, author and associate editor 

Baltimore Evening Sun, and Dr. Kemp 
English at the Johns Hop- 


winning play will be staged 
The judges will be Warren 
tor and critic of the 
arts 5 
of the 
Ma lone, professor 
University. 


ol 





and simple. It must be a 
It must be free from copyright 
restrictions, or any fees for use, It 
at the Vagabond Theatre, 3 West 
Baltimore, Maryland, on or before 
November 1, 1944. It must be within the ca- 
pacity of the Theatre to produce, both as to per- 
sonnel and staging. no conditions as 
to theme, though we would like to find 
the great play of World War II. The winning 
may be from Maryland, the Black 
Dakotas, or anywhere else—includ- 
course, our armed forces in this country 
or overseas. Manuscripts should be accompanied 
by the and address of the author, but will 
be submitted to the judges anonymously. 


The rules are few 
eee Ban 
full length play. 
and royalty 

must arrive 


Read Street, 


There are 


admit we 


playwright 
Hills 


ing, 


) 


1 


of the 


of 
name 
THE VaGABOND Ptayers, ING., 

3 West Read Street, 


Baltimore 1, Md. 
10 Little Indians 


Sir: 

I received my non-winning contest entry yes- 
terday and tossed it on-my desk with the 
thought: Just another disappointment. Then I 


turned to the piano pies a music-starved hill- 
country child. Thought: I still have a gift to 


bestow where needed. Let writers write: I can 


still read and enjoy them. My dream of glory 
faded into the background as I lost myself in the 
happiness of a talented child. 


Last night I removed the entire contents from 
our big envelope. I was surprised upon discov- 
i 10 copies of Page One from other groping 
contestants! This generous gesture proves to my 
mind that you are possessed with a deep and 
earnest desire to help would-be writers. 
Lora S. CocHRAN, 
Route 1, Alpharetta, Ga. 

® To help writers understand the error of 
their ways, ten first pages of different short-short 
stories were sent back with each entry. Few of 
can spot the faults in our own work, but we 
see it more easily in someone else’s. These se- 
lected 10 first illustrated all the funda- 
mental errors writers usually make in beginning 
a story. Other readers who desire copies may 


have a set at cost, 25c.—Ep. 








us 


pages 


Perspiration Hasn't Lost a Battle Yet 
Sir: 

At last, 
while to 


I feel as if I have something worth- 
report to your column, even if it has 
taken me over twenty years to get here; as long 
as it has taken me to raise my family, and wel- 
come my first grandchild. If that isn’t patience, 

ask you? 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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AUGUST, 


Writers DicEst1 
using market 
racket 


Yes, I've been reading the 
all these years, sampling agents, 


tips. I’ve been taken in by almost every 
in the writer’s game (when it didn’t cost too 
much) and I’m still going strong. Success is 


still ahead of me, maybe I'll make it before I 
die, and maybe I won't, but one thing I know, 
I'll never stop trying. 

Of course I’ve sold stuff at Yc per word to 
Sunday School publications, and Confessions at 
2c per word, and some articles at lc per word. 
I’ve even won a prize in a WRiITER’s DicEs1 
Contest, and written a novel which didn’t sell. 
At present, I have about forty unsold stories, and 
fifty songs, to say nothing of the poetry I’ve 
given away, but what I’m writing now about 
is this: I’ve sold a short story to Cosmopolitan 
and this same story won first prize in the Na- 
tional League of American Pen Women contest, 
thanks to the editor of Cosmopolitan, who was 
judge of the contest, and who chose my story as 
best in the short short division, then bought it 
for Cosmo., and asked for more. 

There’s one thing about waiting a long time 
for your success: none of your friends envy you. 


Mine all tell me, “Well, you certainly worked 
long enough, and hard enough for that success 
You really had it coming to you.” 


Here’s hoping that I won’t have to wait an- 
other twenty years before repeating my success 
of the moment. 

Sara SANDT, 
17 Vinton Road, 
Madison, N. J. 


School and Amateur Play Market 
Sir: 

I have been reading with interest excerpts 
from Jack Woodford’s book appearing in your 
May issue of Writer’s Dicest. Whoever per- 
suaded Jack that his profuse use of ‘“‘Gawds, 
Damns, Bastards,” and other choice barroom 
material added one iota to the commercial or 
literary value of his writing? Perhaps his wish 
to appear sophisticated has misguided him. 

I have been wading through play scripts for 
thirty-five years and was a bit surprised to find 
among many good things in the article that Mr. 
Woodford was not very well informed concern- 
ing the amateur play field for writers. He ad- 
vises writers to stay away from play writing, evi- 
dently, having in mind the Broadway market. 
He did mention in a casual way that a concern 
did publish little plays for use by amateurs. His 
implication was none too complimentary about 
those directors. 

Now, I am not stating that there is a fortune 
for authors in the amateur field, but there is a 
very distinct market that pays fairly well. There 
are thousands of schools and other organizations 
who look to not one publisher, but well over a 
dozen, for material, and these publishers have 
their catalogs full of plays and entertainments 
which they have bought and published. 
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Beginner Earns $1,819.00 


“Today I received a check for $165 
for a story. Another I sold for $34. 
Not bad for a beginner, is it? The 
other day I counted up just how 
much I made previously. It amounted 
to $1,620.00—Mrs, L. L. Gray, 579 E. 
McHarg Ave., Stamford, Texas. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 








1as been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
won with literary ambitions 

Sc imes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 

, 
W hat the tests show 
Up to date, no one who could be called a ‘‘born writer’’ has 


We have not yet discov- 








filled out our W riting Aptitude Test 

ered a n individual miraculously endowed by nature with 

all eq ies that go to make up a successful author, 
One aspir: rant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uni: teresting 


style Ano ther has great creative imagination, but is woefully 
weak on structure and technique. A third has a natural writ- 
ing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human be- 
havior. In each case, success can come only after the missing 
links have been forged in. 


Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising 
writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incom- 
plete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism— 
continuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 
more successful writers than any other experience. Many of 


the authors of today’s ‘‘best sellers’ are newspaper-trained 
men ‘and women, 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in yourown home, 
on your own,time. Week by week, you receive actual assign- 


ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 


politan daily 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
vet eran writers with years of experience ‘breaking in’” new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 


that keep you from pro- 


or viewpoint y « 
the same time, they will 














gressing. At / 
give you constructive suggestions or 
building up and developing your nat- NOTICE TO 
ural aptitudes. CANADIANS 
In fact, so stimulating is this asso- Newspaper In- 
ciation that student members often stitute’s opera- 
begin to sell their work before they  hanogate Cc d 
finish the course e do not mean tions in Canada 
to insinuate that they skyrocket into have been ap- 
the “big money,’’ or become promi- roved by the 
nent overnight. Most beginnings are ocles Exchange 
made with earnings of $ » $50, $ 00, Control Board, 
or more, for material that takes little it facilitat 
time to write—stories, articles on and to facilitate 
business, hobbies, travels, sports, all financial 
homemaking, local events, war activ- transactions, a 
ities, etc.—things that can easily be special permit has 
turned out . Ye" ae often, been assigned to 
= the impulse ol 1@ mc it. their account 
For those who want to | with The Cana- 
ene dian Bank of 
know—Free writing Commerce, Mon- 
° treal. 
aptitude test 





If you really want to know the truth 
about your writing ambitions, send for 
our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test 
of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 
Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test and further information about 
am for profit as promised in Writer’s Digest, August. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No oieninn will pa on eae 
7- 


L-434 





Copyright 1943 Newspaper Institute of America. 
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WRITE A NOVEL! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves My NOVEL WRITING PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,’’ is a day-by-day guidance 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling the characters, plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic emphasis, 
writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to follow, as- 
sures a soundly built book, the only kind that will sell. 
Why not try this Plan; a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








~ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Original and Carbon 
Extra First Page 
Mailed Flat 


Minor Corrections 
All Work Proof Read 
50c per 1000 Words 


ZELDA BIRD 


303 Katz vend San Bernardino, Calif. 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL | 


Two free Leonore Applegate Scholarships to both courses 










now offered—value $50 each—to poets unable to pay. 
Send your 2 best poems (under 30 lines) to me before 
Oct. Ist. For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers 
songwriters how to perfect and get thef llest returns from 
their verse, incl : truc to in versification 
at New York i iam and Mary College. 
Most of my work upils, ~—_ from be 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is d y corre 
spondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionesy ($3.07) 
and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) abe now standard, _Why 
neglect longer the many profits from versification? Write 
today; you are unfair to ueruals a delay longer. Send 
$1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y 








WHAT'S STOPPING YOU? 


Sell your writing talent 

Hitched to a true plot, 

Entwined with exciting descriptions ; 

Realistic conversations 

With correct terminology, 

Opportune incidents 

Oozing with action 

Deftly applied. 
FOURTEEN YEARS of travel and experience from 
which to choose. WRITE FOR FREE PARTICU- 
LARS, designating type of story you wish to write. 

“‘A Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief’’ 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


and 





27014 Willow Place, South Gate, Calif. 





POLIVOPE -- A Truly Versatile Envelope 


One Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrir 
service—by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope— 
saves weight, postage and containers 

Polivopes are 834x114 brown kraft paper, and expand be- 
yond 1” thickness for book-length scripts, or spread out 2” 
in area for odd-size cartoons. 











Price $1 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles, Round- 
trip or Combination Mail. A dime brings samples and chart 
showing the many types of covers you can make from the 


two styles—one for every mailing need 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes, 2032 East 74th = Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


a PLAYS ° SCREEN 


Italian, Spanish, German 








BOOKS 


English, French, 


19 West 44th 


NEW YORK 18 


Mu 2-6390 








We have one author who, 
has been paid at least $25,000 in royalties and a 
another publisher. 
the market, we 
sold near the 100,000 mark. 
We could hope that, instead of saying, “Don’t 
plays,’ Mr. Woodford had studied the 

market sufficiently to give his clients 
information as to what the market needs and 
what kind of script was most acceptable. Also, 


like amount was paid him by 
To illustrate the wideness of 


ive plays that have 


write 


amateur 


what things to avoid and what to strive for in 
our field. 

After using mental Lysol to disinfect Mr. 
Woodford’s cigar store language, I find, with 
the phar eae of the grouch stated above, a lot 


of helpful suggestions to writers, as viewed from 
the standpoi nt of a publisher. 

Harry C. ELpripce, 
Entertainment House, Inc., 


Franklin, Ohio. 


Eldridge 


About Radio Courses 
Sir: 

After finishing “Notation On My Heart,” I 
knew it was written right from the heart. It was 
beautiful. I don’t know when I’ve felt so hum- 
ble! I marvelled at my audacity in thinking I 
had something to offer in competition with a 
man like that! 

Please bear with me while I delve into another 
Have been contemplating enrolling with 
“Radio Writing Institute,” but am querying you 
first. Two things bother me, even though I 
know you guarantee your advertisers. Have you 
investigated them? What’s the story, anyway? 
I’ve had enough newspaper and advertising ex- 
perience to be both curious and careful. In 
the first place, in all their literature no name 
of any responsible person in their employ is men- 
tioned! Who in hell gives those courses? 

Secondly, they constantly to an “Ele- 
mentary” course—for $60. Now here’s the idea! 
Do I take that course—thinking it’s the real 
thing—only to find that it actually is elementary 
and then am bombarded with inducements to 
“Start Now” on the “Super Course’—in other 
words, the one I want? Now I know I won’t be 
a genius when I finish any course, but I 
want to learn something! I don’t even know 
what a radio script looks like! And even though 
I’m not exactly made of money, it isn’t just the 
sixty bucks I’m worried about; I don’t want to 
be sucked in. How about it? 

GeorGeE A. JEweETT, Rdm. 3/c 
U. S. S. South Dakota 
c/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, Calif. 

® We believe this advertiser is O. K. No kicks 
to date from any students. They have been ad- 
vertising with us for a year. References were all 
satisfactory.—Eb. 

Radio Course 
Sir: 

Congratulations for Nikki Kaye’s article in the 

June issue! She writes in brief what our State- 


subject. 


refer 


with 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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approved course teaches in detail. Your publi- 
cation of this article with the promise of more to 
follow, as well as the increased space Leo Shull 
is devoting to radio markets, a al that the 
“leading, largest writer’s magazine” is aware of 
the increased demand for new radio writers. 

This is a song we have been singing for a long 
time to those who query us regarding the pros- 
pects in this field. Our organization is an old 
one, relatively speaking, and its elementary 
course in radio writing really teaches. Judy Mil- 
lar, or the “old professor” as she is called by 
her more insulting students with sincere affection, 
is well known and highly respected in radio 
circles. Her pupils who have advanced to “big 
time” are many, the least known of whom is not 
Elan Packard who before he twenty 
writing for Milton Berle. Today he writes for 
both Edgar Bergen and Bing Crosby 

Let me yell! We are agents, we are teach- 
ers. However, when a student completes assign- 
ments which to us (and we are in close contact 
with immediate requirements of markets) ap- 
pears to have sales value, we make specific sales 
suggestions to the student. 

Our elementary is a complete course of 
struction in writing for radio. We must by neces- 


was was 


not 


in- 


sity call it “elementary” because we have an- 
other course which is advanced to the point of 
containing suggestions for preparation for the 


forthcoming television writing needs. This course 
is for professionals only, or those who have com- 
pleted the elementary and are already 
making regular sales. 

Radio Writing 
mail school” 
the jackpot” 


course 


“another 
“hit 


Institute is not just 
selling cheap generalities for 
fees. It is a well-established, re- 
spected organization (as you probably know 
from your investigations!) which sells a course 
that really teaches for a fee compatible with the 


value received. The price of the elementary 
course is $60. The enrollment fee is ten dollars. 
First lesson sent upon request of enrollment. 


The $50 balance is payable 


dent progresses. 


monthly as the stu- 


L. SLaFF, 
Radio Writing Institute, 
Radio Center, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


buyers, 








YOU CAN WRITE 


JUVENILES, 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


(Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
My Formula for Fiction.’’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 











and where to sell. 


ing. Send 25-cent 


TODAY. 


one 


writers, beginners and professionals. 
Defense Stamp. M 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
Here is vital instruction for all gag 
Third large print- 


AIL IT 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT W, CHICAGO 14, 


ILL. 








Arkport Road 





Truly maintaining an 
Minor editing, corrections in 
thousand words. 

Poetry, 1c a line. 


effic ient 
spelling, 


10,000 words or over, 
Carbon copy free. 


GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Jeb 


standard of 


grammar, 
45c a th 
Mailed flat. 


Hornell, 


service. 
50c a 
ousand. 


N. Y. 





1315 Michigan Ave, 


ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. 
graduates. Write tod: ay, for free booklet ‘ 
tunities in Advertising,” 


Many successful 
‘Oppor- 
* and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 


305¢C 


Chicago 5, 
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STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

+d . 

ao . . . 
® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
e 


BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 


our free detailed circular. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 


PUBLISHERS 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
The fee is very low. lf you want to sell—we can help you. 


8° AGENCY 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an owe need and ready market for good 
screen stories 


@ Many writers are in Defense work: Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front. 


@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming 


@ I offer sales service and criticism. My terms are 
reasonable. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat,  ccurate work, minor corrections in spelling, punc- 
tuation and grammar, if desired Every page proof read, 
mailed flat 35-45¢ per thousand words 10Q%, discount 
over 10,000 words. First copy and carbon free 


LORA ROHN 


Post Office Box 23 Wauwatosa (13), Wisconsin 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S. 
and foreign countries. Motion picture rights placed. 
Write for FREE details of UNIFIED SALES PLAN 
Circular W-84. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, New York 
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fou “<i ll ve also des rip tion 2» of HELP YOUR 
SEL F HA} NDBC OKS ($1 each) containing 999 places 
TO SEND POEMS 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 

















FOR STORY WRITERS | 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two 
series! Used internationally by prof 


Genie 







ALL STORY TYP ES! There's man 
tic Melodrama, Romance With n-Ad- 
venture, Det ective: ries nll t t y, medy, 

f ~haracter Atm Ss Weird Terror Tale, 





to Science- Fiction rhousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie Write for information and prices 


For Article rasy. 9 





é ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writir With 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has staxted many non 


fiction writers on the road to success Su es thousands of 
sources for article ideas Write for information, 
° P ® 
ei Dime's Worth 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new 
> fe A. Hil r Il twelv 





To. ‘Syt idicate 
Story, 
300k In Six 
story Writing Self 

dow To Choose a Success 
Story. Interesting Story pen 
GENIE PLOT CARDS — 1 Supply innumerable plot 
ynopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System Enclose dime 
tT stamps. 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 

pt. 95, 8749 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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$210 Fiction Contest 


Announcement of a short story contest with 
$210 in cash prizes was made this week by The 
Co-operative Builder, Superior, Wis., and the 
Midland Cooperator, Minneapolis, Minn., co- 
sponsors. The contest is in connection with the 
centennial anniversary of the cooperative move- 
ment. The story must have a cooperative theme, 
must be limited to 3,000 words and must be sub- 
mitted by midnight, October 31, to one of the 
two sponsors. Judges will be editors of the spon- 
1g papers. First prize, $100; second prize, 
$50 ; third prize, $25; next seven prizes, $5 each. 
Send entries either to The Co-operative Builder, 
Box 2000, Superior, Wis., or the Midland Co- 
»perator, 739 Johnson St., NE, Minneapolis 13, 
Minnesota. 


sorir 


® Stay away from this contest unless you are fa- 
miliar with “the cooperative movement” as seen 

either of the above two sheets. It’s quite an 
e movement in the consumer market in the 


} 1 
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northwest.—Eb. 


Sideline 


Sir: 


Seven fact detective sales in the last month 
inspire this letter to give encouragement to new 


writers. 


Less than two years ago I decided to try true 
crime writing as a sideline to my regular news- 
work. I found the going plenty tough at 
first, the rejection slips being plentiful. Rejec- 
tions still come occasionally, but I’ve found the 
fact detective field to be a profitable one, 





[he point I wish to stress is that now, more 
than ever before, a beginning writer has a better 
hance of breaking into print. There never was 

greater demand for copy than at the present, 
and word rates are better than ever. 


The true crime field has lost dozens of regular 
writers, forcing the editors to look for new talent. 
That’s where the new writers come in. During 
the last month I opened up three new markets: 
John Shuttleworth, of True Detective, Robert 
E. Levee, of Complete Detective, and C. P. Stein, 

Vital Detective 


A recent story to Shuttleworth came back with 
the notation: “This doesn’t quite come off.” 
However, he thought I had the basis of a good 
story and suggested I try to rewrite. I revised 
it, sent it off and he bought it. 


I’m only small-fry compared with the big writ- 
ers. But if I can turn out salable copy, so can 
you. To sell the fact detective field stories must 
have good detective work and suspense. Put 
them together and you’re more than apt to come 
through with a sale. 

Reese Hart, 
The Raleigh Times, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Passed By Censor 
Sir: 

May a Southerner raised on fried chicken and 
turnip greens and now stranded in the wilds 
of Michigan use your forum for a little rebel 
yelling, thanking, and a few words of encour- 
agement for other beginners? 


Four months ago I wondered if I had given 
up too soon when the Post sent me back my first 
effort at prose since’37. It was the thrilling story 
of a pinball machine that got its wires crossed. 
I read it again and still thought I might have 
given up too soon. 


I had! A need for moola coupled with a need 
I will explain in my first novel started me off 
and I’m just shifting into high. One hundred 
and fifty days ago I had a typewriter and some 
ideas. Now I have over $200.00 in Editor’s 
checks or their memory. Another $100 in sales 
bought, but yet to arrive, 25 pieces on the high 
seas and I still have my typewriter and more 
ideas than when I started. 


I’m writing for money and will try any pub- 
lication. Tall yarns to the Hobo News came first. 
One issue featured my story on page 1; used the 
title in the kind of type reserved for elections 
and electrocutions. Then followed McClure Syn- 
dicate, a full page quiz spread in Gags, a “Wil- 
liam” story to The Grail, weekly bits in Path- 
finder. I even got a fan letter from the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia. 


Who says editors aren’t human? Argosy’s Lil- 
lian Genn is a past master at taking the sting 
out of a reject, Frank Murphy of War Doctor 
has a kind word for all who try. Ditto for Hazel 
Berge of Dell, and a host of others. George 
Beltz says “Piece good, but we’ve scheduled one 
similar. Try me again.” I’ve accepted his kind 
invitation. And for cynics who insist that all 
editors are sired by werewolves, I give them H. 
C. Beck of Pathfinder. I’m asking my friend, the 
Governor, to make him an honorary Southerner. 


Writing chums tell me my style is unorthodox, 
my plotting is weak, and that my eagerness to 
try anything once will be my undoing. Could 
be, but until I’m undone I insist there’s just one 
way to write. 

If the beginner will put glue on his pants and 
write what he feels, that check will come home 
a-running. I close with a final rebel yell for the 
DIcEsT. 

Bitt Parker, No. 54289, 
4000 Cooper Street, 
Jackson, Mich. 
® Reader Parker has glue on his pants, all 


right. We'll bet he makes good, and _ stays 
good.—Enp. 


AUGUST, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FIRST SALE-- 
PROFIT 100% 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


You've asked us — and 
we've always told you that 
we train beginners to sell 
their very first stories at 
good rates. And here comes 
Marcella Thum, only 19, for 
whom we have just made her “* 
first sale on a story she “tistusteatie— 
worked on in this course. Her story THE 
ROMANTIC SOUL brings $75 from the 
TORONTO STAR, a slick market. Miss 
Thum has made up her investment, and thus 
far earned a profit of 100%. And she was 
only up to Assignment Three. 

“Having this first story sold is the greatest 
thrill | have had in my life," writes Miss 
Thum. "| want to thank you for your assist- 
ance not only in revising this story, but in 
helping me gain confidence in myself." 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the cour e, and continue to get thelr share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous wri.ing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the au‘hor was asked by reader: 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the ab olutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books 

The NEW, ENLARGED, AND GOMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignment; carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to eonithe @ month 
of our work on your sa’i:faction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualfied. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commi sion 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR Is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a -pecial allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 

(SSSR S SESE Eee eee eee secesse 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL a 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Pleace send full information about SUPERVISED STO. 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have, 
TRIAL AND ERROR, . 








t 


(Approved es a correspondenee school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) - 
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U T H O R 


OF BOOKS 





We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“‘Plupy’”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
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This Will Get the Writers’ Vote 
Sir: 

The thrill I get out of sneaking off into a 
corner with my DiceEst, the minute it comes, 
seems to increase with every edition. 

I especially enjoy the much-talked-about Mr. 
Woodford. Though a wee bit rugged at times, 
I think he’s wonderful. 

So far the only thing I have to brag about is 
two rejection slips. That doesn’t make me a 
writer, but even they are better than nothing. 
At least they prove I’m trying and some day 
I hope to receive a check signed with the same 
name that is on the rejection slips. 

In my opinion a worthy plank in any political 
platform would be, “Abolish rejection slips and 
a check every Tuesday.” 

MouriEt ScuMITT, 
3553 Galindo St., 
Oakland 1, Calif. 
Mary Rollins Defended 
Sir: 

It is not often that I take issue with a letter 
in the Forum but in the case of Marjorie C. 
Wilson, of Berkley, California, whose missile 
in the June issue of WD falls so wide of the 
mark, I just gotta speak up. 

In direct refutation to Wilson’s statement are 
three two-page letters from Mary Rollins of 
Hillman Periodicals. Miss Rollins has never pur- 
chased a story of mine (I’ve submitted three) 
but she has never failed to give me good pointers 
on writing confession stories, She impresses me 
as being an editor who will meet a writer more 
than half-way. Arnold Gingrich of Esquire was 
very kind in his rejections. I have never been 
to New York (except when I was in the Navy 
and that doesn’t count), have never met an 
editor, but on the whole they impress me as 
pretty swell people. I can imagine how many 
people who are soreheads now would feel if 
they had to read some of the stuff that comes 
in on the slushpile. They’d probably get an 
axe and go out looking for somebody to chop 
down. 

Incidentally, they have a sense of humor 
sometimes. I remember a story that I sub- 
mitted to Abner Sundell, that I knew in my 
heart wasn’t so good—it came back with one pen- 
cilled word—in red—Corn! That’s one ed I'd 
like to know! What happened to AS—anyhow? 

Wituram E. VANCE, 
4664 Boxelder Street, 
Murray 7, Utah. 
Cartoons 
Sir: 

Parade uses three or four cartoons a week, and 
is interested in seeing roughs. We pay $25 upon 
acceptance. We do not publish political cartoons. 

RoseMary OrME, Editorial Dept. 
Parade Publication, Inc., 
405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collabgrator. 





Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 
Professional J Ravio 
ARTICLE 
Training 
for Writers 


FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 

. Personal, directed 

writing. For information write: 
MAREN ELWOOD 

6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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manuscript criticism. . . 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable Magazine 
Institute course in writing, without further obligation? 
Of course, you would. But you may say, ‘‘That sim- 
ply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘‘dollar 
offer’? on MI’s famous writing course, which teache 
you to use spare time in preparing stories, articles, and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get the first two writing assignments so 
that you may see exactly what sort of work the course 
offers, plus a self-examination quiz and reading and 
home practice suggestions that you can use at once to 
improve your written expression. This is material you 
simply can’t duplicate elsewhere, worth many times the 
price you will pay. 

ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT.. This is an 
experimental offer which may have to be withdrawn at any 
time. We believe that so many will want to go on with the 
course after seeing it that we can afford this unusual plan.+ 
Whether you decide to go on with the course or not, how-" 
ever, the material we send is yours to keep without furth ; 
obligation. Simply fill out the coupon and mail with 
dollar, today. 











sense 
The Magazine Institute, Inc., ~ =" B, 50 Rockefeller Play) 
Rockefeller Center, New York N. 


I enclose one dollar for sample eth course material wi I 
the understanding I am under no further obligation. - 


Name .....- 


Address 
(Comeupondatics confidential. No salesman will call. > 
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Sure, so is everybody. But, Big 
Name Writers are the result of in- 
telligent planning, editorial coaching 
and professional promotion. We 
know because so many of the 
authors we today sell to Satevepost, Colliers, Liberty, This Week, Cosmopolitan, Red- 
book, Look, American, Esquire, Ladies’ Home Fournal, etc., came to us when they still 
considered any small story sale cause for celebration. The same is true of our Big 
Names in the specialized slick and pulp magazines, and in the book field. 






A few of our clients 
July magazine 
appearances, 



















If you are a professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national magazines, we 
offer you our 21 years of practical agenting experience and personal contact with editors. 


WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 

of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500.00 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold $250.00 worth, 
we will work with you at one-half reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample scripts, not over 
10,000 words nor previously rejected, together with letter about yourself and list of sales made. 
YOU HAVE SOLD LESS THAN Booklet, “Practical Literary Help” and latest market news letter 
50 WORTH, OR NOTHING... on request. 


few beginners, worthy 
spo » a 1} Ss er a tew 
‘ ‘ “inte " a vhetl 

a P p you into a selling writer— & 

> harge y a read ng fee until 
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$2.50 on ma rints up to 200 

rds; $5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per 

sand on those 5-12,000. Special rates 


longer novelets and novels. For this you 

ive an honest professional appraisal of fp , A. 
work, revision and replot suggestions Genie 
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